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These two pictures show the damage 


bombing attacks on the nig of Sept. 7, 1940. 


ment of the I and the picture on the 








done to the Millenium Mills, mdon, by zi 


The picture ¢ » ken in the se- 
shows the remains of the workshops and 


warehouses. Pictures of damage to other British mills appear elsewhere in this issue. 


OR nearly five years the de- 
tails of damage and destruc- 
tion done to the flour mills of 
Great Britain by enemy action were 
sealed, but it recently was revealed 
that 12 flour mills and two large 
feed mills were completely destroyed 
while still another 40 plants suffered 
amage which was not beyond re- 
The approximate total daily 
capacity destroyed was 26,400 bbls, 
but in spite of this destruction, the 
flour output during the war years 
exceeded peacetime figures. 

This remarkable fact is ascribed 
to by the loyalty and courageous 
spirit of the workers in guarding 
the mills and putting out fires caused 
by incendiary and high explosive 
bombs. Nonetheless, both manage- 
ment and workers had to contend 
with many trials and tribulations in 
their endeavors to keep the mills 
runnin 

To take the place of the destroyed 
mills a number of mills that were 
idle in the days before the war were 


put into working order and started 
again, thus restoring most of the 
lost capacity. Indeed, the expedients 
adopted in order that there should 
be sufficient flour to supply Britain’s 
needs were manifold and ingenious. 

Recently the two British milling 
journals, Milling, of Liverpool, and 
The Miller, of London, published 
some very interesting articles and 
pictures of the bombed mills, and 
through their courtesy and through 
personal contacts by the writer, ‘vith 
the mills’ representatives, the fcll 
story of Britain’s blitzed mills can 
now be told in detail in this journal. 

The story starts with London, 
Sept. 7, 1940. The ®Bnttle of Britain 
had been going on ic. three months 
in the southeast mner of Engiand. 
but except for one or two cursory 
excursions to London of enemy 
planes, without bombing, London 
had so far been free from visitations. 
Birmingham was the first large city 
to have bombs dropped on it, and 


(Continued on page 4a.) 
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NE of the greatest single contributions to 

/ national nutrition is the universal im- 
, ) j lie ided by enrich 

provement in our diet provided by enrichment. 


Throughout the enrichment program, the 





milling industry has expected, and we believe 
has received, the utmost in co-operation and 

me service from the Merck organization—as well as 
the best possible in vitamin mixtures. 
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— aR kf enrichment mixtures that are smooth and free- 
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the trio shown below. 


tages in continuous feeding or batch-mixing and 
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receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstand- 


A great improvement ing leader in the synthesis, development, and 
i in a great staple : , 
I } large-scale production of vitamins. 
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MERCK Enrichment Mixtures are BETTER Mixtures 


No.46-VITAMIN MIXTURE 


For Flour Enrichment 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Exch ounce conta: 760 mg. Thiamine (Vitamin B,) 4800 mg. hoo by Hydrogen 
460 mg. Riboflavin (Vitamin Bj) The balance is starch 
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Good Housekeening 
Essential in Fighting 


Insect Infestation 
in Glour Mills, Warehouses 


Editor’s Note.—For the comments 

a group of prominent flour dis- 
butors regarding insect infestation 
flour, see the article on page 9a 
this issue. 


WENTY years ago a prominent 
miller made the statement 
that flour mills and_ similar 
od processing plants must control 
eir insect problems or the govern- 
ent would promulgate laws to en- 
sanitary 


ree necessary measures. 
his prediction has proven to be 
ue. When the present Food and 
rug Act became a law federal of- 
ials were given power to inspect 


od plants to ascertain whether they 


mtained insects, insect fragments, 
excrement, as well as rodent ex- 
ement or rodent hairs. 

Immediately after the passage of 


is law, limited personnel of the 
forcement authorities would not 
‘rmit extensive enforcement of the 


‘t; however, time has rectified such 
factor, and inspectors are visiting 
ills, warehouses, and grocery stores, 
well as candy plants, creameries 
1d various other food processing 

ants. The law was passed as a 
sult of the American public becom- 
gs more discriminating and demand- 
ng that the food which they eat be 
anufactured, processed or prepared 
nder sanitary conditions. 

Far often the average plant 
uperintendent or plant manager has 
iken the attitude that ‘‘we have al- 
iys had insects with us and will al- 


too 


BPP BPP BBP AL LLL LOL 
ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Wagner has been engaged in 
esearch and control work dealing 
vith insect infestation in flour mills 
nd stored cereal products for the 
ast 15 years. He now is sanitation 
ngineer for Pillsbury Mulls, Inc., 
VUinneapolis, Minn., following his 
release from the army. He was em- 
loyed for 10 years by the Bureau of 
“ntomology, and later as insect con- 





trol specialist on the staff of the 
Villers National Federation. 
ays have them.” Many of these 


1 authority, responsible for the stor- 
ge of raw products, manufacture, 
ransportation, warehousing and ul- 
imate sale of flour and cereal prod- 
icts attempt to lay the blame for in- 
ect infestation on each other instead 
f each accepting his responsibility 
rr insect control and thus adopting 
sound insect control program. 

It is true that we have passed 
hrough a period of maximum pro- 
luction which has made the _ pro- 
luction of food for military forces 
ind people of conquered countries, 


is Well as our own civilian popula- 
tion, of paramount importance. Trans- 
portation facilities have been crowded 
fo the utmost, making it very dif- 
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By George Wagner 


ficult to keep cars clean and free 
of insect infestation. 

Transportation problems have also 
resulted in large quantities of wheat 
and cereal grains being left on the 
farms and in small elevators. Far too 
often little attention is given to in- 


sect and rodent control around such 
stores of grain. Shortage of labor 
has prevented insect contro] prac- 


tices which were in effect prior to 
the hostilities, which have so recent- 
ly ended. 

The above conditions, plus the ab- 
normal high humidity, and the al- 
most universal high moisture content 
of the present crop, have resulted 
in insects being a greater problem 
today than any time in the past 15 
years. Large insect populations are 
encountered in practically all food 
processing plants. Accumulations of 
grains, grain sweepings of 
grain, mill stocks, sweepings and re- 
turned products are allowed to 
cumulate, thus forming ideal breed- 
ing places for insects. Sweepers are 
either non-existent or perform their 
duties in a_ lackadaisical manner, 
which results in these accumulations 
being undisturbed for a long period 
of time. In years past it was not 
necessary to give attention to the 
floors, walls, or any spot outside of the 
mil] machinery as insect infestations 
were largely found inside the mill 
machinery where accumulations oc- 
curred; this is not true today, since 
larger numbers of insects are found 
in accumulations beneath and on mill 
machinery, and about the open spaces 
of a mill, than are found inside the 
mill machinery. Larger insect popu- 
lations are found today than in the 
years 1927-28 when little attention, 
in general, was given to insect con- 
trol. 

It is a 


stocks, 


ac- 


well-known fact that flour 
are present in grain, where 
they live on the broken kernels, or on 
kernels which have had the bran coat 
cut by the grain insects. Wheat may 
become infested in farmers’ bins, 
small line elevators, railroad box cars 
and terminal elevators. It has re- 
cently been found that wheat which 
appears of sound nature may con- 
tain developing forms of the rice or 
wheat weevil, and such berries can- 
not be removed in a normal cleaning 
process. If the wheat has been fumi- 
gated, these immature stages are 
killed, and the small larvae or grub 
dies and becomes desiccated. These 
berries still may anpear sound, but 
normal scouring will not break .the 
bran coat, and the berry is sufficient- 
ly heavy so that aspiration will not re- 
move it from the grain stream. When 


insects 


such berries hit the first break roll 
the insect breaks into innumerable 
fragments, which pass through the 


finest bolting cloth, and a large num- 
ber of such fragments will be found 
in the flour from the first break. 
The appearance of insect fragments 





in first break flour is positive proof 
that heavily infested wheat is being 
milled. It is also possible for heavy 
infestation inside the mill machinery 
to result in an excessive number of 
insect fragments in the flour. 

The “overs” from the rebolt sifter 
are generally spouted to the tailing 
or the seventh middlings roll, and any 
insects taken over on the rebolt sift- 
er thus are sent back through the 
rolls, where they are crushed and 
broken, thereby forming small insect 
fragments in the flours from such 
stream. It can easily be seen that the 
problem is a serious one. 

Recently flour has been examined 
which contained a large number of 
small more-or-less translucent specks 
which could not be readily identified. 
After considerable work these specks 


proved to be the scales from the 
wings of the Mediterranean flour 
moth. The number of such scales 
present in this particular sample of 
flour indicated a very serious infes- 
tation in the mill where this flour 
was made. 

The test for insect fragments in 


flour is as accurate and specific as 


is the test for ash in flour. In the 
1945 wheat crop large numbers of 
grasshopper body fragments = ap- 


peared. Present grain cleaning ma- 
chinery does not remove all of these 
various parts of grasshopper bodies. 
As a result, particular insect 
fragments pass along with the wheat 
stream and are reduced in the mill- 
ing process into smaller and smaller 
fragments, thus contributing to the 
total number of insect fragments 
present in the finished flour. 

It is evident that a program must 
be promulgated to induce the grower 
and storer of cereal grain to elimi- 
nate the possibility of rapid insect 
infestation of newly harvested cereal 


these 


crops. Grain cleaning machinery 
must be modified or manufactured 
which will prove more effective in 


cleaning the grain prior to its reduc- 
tion into flour and cereal products. 


Heretofore mills have fumigated 
once or twice a year, and in the 
meantime have paid little or no at- 


tention to guard against the building 
up of insect population. Fumigation 
jobs have been bought on a competi- 
tive price basis and the mills have 
received exactly what they paid for 
in dollars and cents, not in effective- 
insect elimination. Far too 
often a miller complains that insects 
are aS numerous six weeks after 
fumigation as they were immediately 


ness of 


prior to such fumigations: Never 
does he consider the fact that an in. 


sufficient quantity of fumigating gas 
had been used to eliminate his insect 
population completely throughout his 
entire plant. 

At the present time sweepers take 
little pride in keeping the mill clean; 
what is visible to the eye at hur- 
ried inspection is swept up— it ap- 





pears that no effort is made to sweep 


beneath or on top of machinery. 
Recently an accumulation of ap- 
proximately 6 ounces was found in 


a small mill where a slide spout was 
fastened, for security, to an eleva- 
tor leg. In this small accumulation 
18 flour beetle adults and 19 larvae 
were found. This accumulation was 
no more than six feet from the floor; 
either the sweeper was too short to 
see it readily, or he did not care. 

Millers must insist that good 
housekeeping practices be established 
and maintained. If a mill is properly 
fumigated there will be no live in- 
left inside the mill. The mill 
should then be shut down for at least 
24 hours once each 30 days, while 
a good liquid mill fumigant should 
be applied to all elevator boots, con- 
veyors, and places in the mill ma- 
chinery where accumulations of stock 
occur. The liquid fumigant should 
be left undisturbed for a period of 
not less than 12 hours. The applica- 
tion of this liquid mill fumigant 
(many of which are on the market) 
will discourage the reproduction of 
insects in accumulations always pres- 
ent in such mill machinery. It will 
be necessary for a responsible party 
periodically to examine such accumu- 
lations for insect development, as the 
application of the liquid mill fumi- 
gant will not take the place of pe- 
riodical general fumigations. To re- 
peat, effective general fumigation, 
scrupulous attention to a good house- 
keeping program, and local treat- 
ment of the mill machinery does 
and will control insect populations 
in flour mills and cereal plants. 


sects 


Infestation in Transit 

The new material recently coming 
on the market, known as DDT 
(Dichloro Dipheny! Trichloroethane) 
offers the solution to insect poulation 
to cereal products from infested box 


cars. Excellent results have been 
obtained by using 1 to 1% qts of 
5% DDT in base oil. This material 


must be properly applied in such a 
manner that the walls of box cars are 
thoroughly dampened. The crystals 
of DDT are redeposited on the walls 
upon evaporation of the “carrier.” 
It has been found that the _ best 
method of application is by the use 
of a paint gun, using from 15 to 30 
pounds of air pressure. The car is 
then permitted to set for a period of 
from 1 to 2 hours. It then can be 
papered and flour can be _ loaded. 
Since the war is over it will not be 
long before the railroad carriers will 
be able to make changes in car con- 
struction, thereby facilitating the re- 
moval of grain and grain product ac- 
cumulations, which harbor insect 
population. 
Warehouses 
Far too often warehousemen re- 
sponsible for storage of flour and 
(Continued on 


page 2a.) 
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Pictured above are the remains of the Clarence Mill, Hull. This mill is 
the parent mill of the Ranks, Ltd., organization and it was destroyed by 
bombing on May 8, 1941. Notice the wheat pouring into the river. It 
caused a tidal wave in the harbor. 





London’s Blitzed Mills 





(Continued from page la.) 
during the first week of Sept., 1940, 
went through a terrifying experience 
of high explosive and _ incendiary 
bombs, without any adequate de- 
fenses to fight off the attacking 
planes. 

I was there and spent every night 
in an Anderson air raid shelter in 
the back garden, the raids start- 
ing at dusk and going on until dawn. 
The day after I returned to Lon- 
don the great fire at the docks oc- 
curred, due to enemy attack, and 
for eight whole months we had no 
peace and little sleep, for night after 
night the enemy dropped his bombs 
on us from dusk until dawn. 

There were certain nights which 
stood out in their appalling awful- 
ness, Sept. 7, 1940, being one of 
them. Others were Dec. 29, 1940, 
April 16 and May 10, 1941—nights 
when London suffered its greatest 
aifliction and destruction. Strange 
to say, after May 10, 1941, they left 
us alone and did not again resume 
concentrated bombing until Jan., 
1944, when high explosives and in- 
cendiaries were hurled down upon us 
again. These attacks were fairly 
constant until D-day. 

Then, just after D-day, on the 
night of June 15, 1944, the first 
robot or flying bomb fell on Lon- 
don, within a couple of miles of my 
home, doing tremendous damage to 
small shops and residential prop- 
erty, killing and injuring a number 
of people asleep. This new type of 





bomb puzzled and alarmed us, but 
we quickly came to know it far too 
well and another nine months of 
terror and destruction of life and 
property followed, this time day and 
night, with no respite until March 
25, 1945, when the last rocket bomb 
fell in the east of London, where the 
bombing had begun back in 1940. 
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This picture shows the interior of the Swansea Flour Mills after they had 
been destroyed by fires resulting from a shower of incendiary bombs 


dropped by Nazi airmen on the night of Sept. 1, 1940. 





endure the rocket type of robot 











THE EMPIRE MILLS, London, es- 
caped severe damage, but the ware- 
house, shown above, was destroyed 
by fire. The mill is near the Millen- 
ium Mills, Victoria Dock, London. 





For the last six months we had to 





from out of the sky without any 
warning, the explosions becoming al 
most the rhythm of life, whethei 
awake or asleep. All one could d 
was to offer a prayer for those wh 
had been caught in the awful ca 
lamity. 
The First Mill Victims 

The first mill to meet with disas 
ter was at Felixstowe, on the east 
coast, which occurred on the morn 
ing of June 13, 1940. The enemy 
was not responsible for this mishap 
however. An R.A.F. bomber had 
crashed into the mill. Several lives 
were lost, including those of th 
crew of the plane. A mill in the 
north of England (Cleveland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Thornaby-on-Tees) was 
the next to experience near attack 
but escaped with comparatively 
slight damage from the blast. The 
mill of C. J. Hudson, Ltd., Rams- 
gate, Kent, in the area of the first 
phase of the Battle of Britain, ex- 
perienced some very near misses and 
damage from blast. Then on the 
night of Sept. 1, 1940, the mill of 
Weaver & Co., Ltd., Swansea, on 
the west coast, was seriously dam- 
aged by a _ packet of incendiary 
bombs, the majority of which dropped 





The Premier Mills (Ranks, Ltd.) at Victoria Dock, London, were wrecked by high explosive and incendiary bombs dur- 
ing one of the many air raids by enemy planes. Shown above are three views of the wreckage. The picture on the left 
shows the destruction inside the “C” and “D” mills where machines were fused together by the intense heat. The 
center picture shows the remains of the “E” and “B” mills. The machinery fell into the basement. The picture on 


the right shows the remains of the warehouses. 
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through the roofs of four wheat 
storage warehouses adjoining the 
flour mill. Repair work, however, 
soon put this mill into commission 
again. It is estimated that hun- 
dreds of incendiary bombs and more 
than 600 high explosive bombs were 
dropped on Swansea that night, 
which was the first of several simi- 
lar attacks on the port. 


Attack on London Mills 
Then came the turn of the Port 
of London on Sept. 7, 1940, with a 
dead set on the mills and food ware- 
juses, and the total destruction of 
e Millenium Mill (approximately 
100 bbls daily capacity) belonging to 
Spillers, Ltd., in the Victoria Dock. 
"he Premier Mills, of Ranks, Ltd. 
ipproximately 7,000 bbls daily ca- 
icity), adjoining the Millenium 
ill, was saved that night by the 
perhuman efforts of its own fire 
igade, but later in the month the 
‘emier Mill was completely de- 
royed. Several other mills in the 
cinity were damaged and put out 
commission for a time and the 
ill of J. W. French & Co., Ltd. (350 
‘Ils daily capacity), was destroyed. 
Saturday, Sept. 7, 1940, the fateful 
.y for London, was a brilliant day 
sunshine, but with a high wind. 
1e people of London were mak- 
1g the most of the day, spending 
eir leisure time in the parks, at 
vimming pools, in their gardens, or 
sport. All was serene until about 
o’clock in the afternoon, when 
ere was an ominous noise in the 
<y. Looking up, Londoners saw 
suntless formations of enemy planes 
issing citywards and_ returning 
iter. During their brief visit the 
anes had _ showered incendiary 
ombs on the mills, warehouses, ships 
nd streets in and around the docks 
1 the east end of London. I remem- 
her how, with relief, we watched 
hem depart, not knowing what they 
id done nor what was in store for 
s at dusk, when guided by the 
flames of the burning buildings, the 
eavy bombers came to finish their 
work. The way the people of the 
ast end took this terrible attack 
ind destruction of their homes set a 
tandard of high courage and in- 


domitable spirit for London and the 
whole of the country throughout 


the war. “We can take it!” they 
said, and ‘‘London can take it!” be- 
‘ame the battle cry which upheld us 
hrough all our subsequent great ad- 
ersity. 
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That night was a night of terror 
for us all but absolute hell to those 
in the vortex of the bombing and 
fire. The sky was lighted up with 
lurid flames, which were visible 
many miles away, while the bomb- 
ers roared overhead and the anti- 
aircraft gun crews did their best 
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to drive them away or bring them 
down, but in those days our defenses 
were not very effective. The mills 
were running as usual when the at- 
tack began but the spotters were 
able to sound the air raid alarms 
in time for the workers to get to 
the shelters. The Millenium Mill 
was among the first to be hit by 
the incendiary and high explosive 
bombs, the latter about 250 to 500 
kilograms in weight. They fell on 
the building containing the wheat 











THE PICTURE above shows the empty shell of the building formerly 


housing the Millenium Mills, Victoria Dock, London. 


The mill was 


destroyed Sept. 7, 1940, and only the walls remained standing. They have 


since been pulled down. 





processing and flour milling plant, 
with a section of the silo and the 
warehouse. Severe damage also was 
done to the offices and maintenance 
shops and other buildings. Heavy 
fires broke out and soon got out of 
control in spite of the untiring ef- 
forts of the mill’s fire brigade. The 
London Fire Service crews were so 
badly needed in other areas that it 
was some time before they could 
come to the assistance of the mill’s 
fire crew, and when they did arrive 
the fires were beyond control. With 
the wind carrying the flames, all the 
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The large picture to the right shows 
the damage to the old silo of the 
Millenium Mills (Spillers, Ltd.) with 
the wheat pouring out. On the far 
side of the dock can be seen the 
warehouses of the Port of London 
Authority. The small picture above 
shows the total destruction of the 
shopping center at Swansea within 
200 yds of the Swansea Flour Mills, 
which were damaged extensively. 





buildings caught fire and, with most 
of the machinery, were totally de- 
stroyed. No one, however, received 
fatal injuries, neither at that time 
nor in subsequent attacks on the 
mills—an amazing fact. 

Meantime, a great fight was going 
on to save the Premier Mills. The 
manager, in relating his experiences, 
said that he happened to be motor- 
ing across London that evening when 
he heard the sirens and shortly after- 
wards saw immense clouds of smoke 
arising from the east end of the city. 
That could mean only one thing, he 
reasoned—the docks were burning. 
He speeded in that direction, and at 
times, as he approached the docks, 
he could scarcely breathe because 
of the heavy smoke and the heat of 
the flames was so intense that once 
or twice he stopped his car in the 
belief that it also had caught fire. 
When at last he reached the mill 
he found the firm’s own fire brigade 
working desperately. There were 
less than 20 of them and only one 
trailer pump at their disposal. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“A Crazy, Incredible Night” 

“It was a crazy, incredible night 
and, as so often happens in night- 
mares when the most trifling affair 
leaves the clearest impression, one 
little memory is the absurd little 
fight between cleanliness and safety. 


(Continued on page 23a.) 





The feed mill of Rowlands Brothers & Co., Ltd., Avonmouth, was de- 
stroyed by enemy action on the night of Jan. 16, 1941. Shown above are 
the remains of the plant with the boiler house in the left foreground. 
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This Mill Grew Up 


With Wisconsin 


The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis.. Now 
Observing Its Centennial, Was Organized Be- 
fore the State Was Admitted to the Union. 


By ht. T. beatty 


ERY few milling companies 

still in business can trace their 

beginnings back a _ hundred 
years, or establishment in their pres- 
ent location before their state was 
admitted to the union. The story 
of the Globe Milling Co., of Water- 
town, Wis., as told in an attractive 
centennial brochure by Kenneth L. 
Burns, president of the company, is 
a story of such a milling company. 
And the story tells the familiar and 
important part that flour mills played 
in the building of pioneer communi- 
ties. 

It was in 1836 that the land that 
is now the site of the city of Water- 
town was settled upon by a pioneer 
who had worked his way up the 
valley of the Rock River. The first 
grist mill was built six years later, 
in 1842, three years before Wiscon- 
sin became a state, and this mill 
later was absorbed into a group of 
three, operated as the Globe Mill- 
ing Co. 

As the story is told, the Rock 
River at Watertown flows in a north- 
erly direction, along the eastern out- 
skirts of the town, curves westward 
along the northern fringe of the city, 
and then turns to flow through the 
town’s center. In that distance of 
between three and four miles within 
the present city limits, there is suf- 
ficient drop to have warranted the 
erection of three dams, two of which 
at least had nine-foot heads. Along 
both banks, within the town’s lim- 
its, there were, in the late sixties 
and seventies, six flour mills draw- 
ing their power from the impounded 
waters. The mills were small by any 
present-day standards, with from 
two to eight run of stones, but in 
the aggregate Watertown in those 
days was a point of some importance 
in flour production. 

The original mill, known as “the 
Old Yellow Mill,” built in 1842, was 
enlarged in the eighties and was 
known as “the Big Brick Mill.” The 
latter had a capacity of 800 bbls 
and, by consolidation, became the 
main plant of the Globe Milling Co. 
It burned in 1891. 

In 1848, what was known as “the 
Emerald Mill” was built on the pres- 
ent site of the Globe Milling Co. 
plant. This mil] burned in 1871, but 
was rebuilt immediately. 

In 1874, Christian May, a success- 
ful logging and lumber operator, pur- 
chased the Emerald mill, and short- 
ly after brought about a consolida- 
tion with the Big Brick Mill, operat- 
ing as the Globe Milling Co., giving 
the Globe group, as improvements 
and expansion took place, a com- 
bined capacity of about 1,000 bbls 
daily. From that time on, the Em- 
erald mill was known as the Empire 
mill. Mr. Christian’s oldest son, Gus- 


tavus, managed the Brick mill, and 
another son, Edward, managed the 
Empire. 

It was not until 1882 that rolls 
began to displace buhrstones in the 
mills at Watertown. In 1891 the 
Brick mill burned. It was not re- 
built, and the Empire mill assumed 
the name of the operating company, 
and has been known since then as 
the Globe mill. 

In 1898 ownership and manage- 
ment of the mill was taken over by 
Henry Mulberger and William D. 
Sproesser. In 1904, as a partial off- 
set to capacity lost by the destruc- 
tion of the Brick mill, the new man- 
agement purchased the 250-bbl] mill 
at Oconto, Wis., and moved it to 
Watertown. This gave them two 
units of 250 bbls each, one for wheat 
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An artist’s sketch shows the plant of the Globe Milling Co. 
as it is today. 


for operation. The two mills were 
combined, but the Portage mill 
proved a drag on the Watertown 
end of the business, and it was sold 
in 1924, 


abreast of the times. Watertow 
is located in one of the finest dairy 
ing sections in the United Stat: 
and the Globe company has consis 
ently co-operated with the state agri 

























and one for rye, under one roof. 


Within a very few years the new 
owners found it necessary to devote 
more of their time to their bank- 
ing and other business interests, and 
George Manschot, of J. B. A. Kern 
& Sons, Milwaukee, was engaged to 
take over the active management. 

In 1917, still another change in 
ownership took place. Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., owners and operators 
of the Millbourne Mills in Philadel- 
phia, had entered upon a program of 
expansion, which included not only 
the erection of new mills but the 
purchase _ of established mills 
throughout the midwest. Included 
in those purchases was the Globe 
Milling Co., and a 500-bbl] mill at 
Portage, Wis. In the meantime, the 
Watertown mill had been turned 
over to rye exclusively, and by 1919 
the rebuilt Portage mill was ready 


Overexpansion in milling generally 
proved too much for Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., and they were obliged 
in the early twenties to relinquish 
ineir holdings in the Globe Milling 
Co. The Globe Milling Co. was re- 
organized. New York and Milwau- 
kee capital made substantial invest- 
ments and, together with the inter- 
est held by mill personnel, the own- 
ership remains much the same to- 
day as then. Since World War I, 
the Globe has been recognized as 
the largest exclusive rye mill in the 
country. 

From a pioneer water-driven mill, 
with three run of stones, it has been 
developed through the years into a 
well-equipped Diesel powered plant 
of 1,000 sacks. But, in addition to 
rye milling, the management neces- 
sarily has taken cognizance of chang- 
ing conditions in order to keep 








Shown above is the Globe Milling 
Co. dam across the Rock River. At 
the left is the company’s office 
building. 


cultural college in disseminating in 
formation about scientific feeding 
The demand for specially prepared 
feeds has grown tremendously in th 
last few years, and the compan) 
caters to this expanding business. I! 


(Continued on page 18a.) 
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A Miller Goes Visiting 








MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Germany’s School for Millers 


f V HE city of Dippoldiswalde and 
the German government school 
for millers did not suffer any 

damage during the war. Recently 

I had some time to spare and took 

“postman’s holiday” trip to the 
school. I drove into the parking lot 
, front of the school building and 
found the front lawn filled with 
wrecked vehicles left there by the 

German army. 

The front door was found to be un- 
locked, so in I walked. The first per- 
on I met was a girl and I tried out 





Lt. A. N. Hibbs 


About the Author.—Lt. Hibbs cur- 
rently is a member of the Army of 
Occupation in Germany, assigned to 
the 1264th Engineer Combat Bat- 
talion at Salach, Germany. He was 
graduated from the milling tech- 
nology school at Kansas State Col- 
lege in June, 1943, where he also 
took the reserve officers’ training 
ourse. He went into the army, im- 
mediately upon graduation  trans- 
ferring from an artillery unit to the 
combat engineer corps. 

The accompanying article was 
written by Mr. Hibbs after he had 
visited the school for millers at Dip- 
poldiswalde, near Dresden, Germany. 





what little German language that I 
know and asked: ‘Where is the 
schoolmaster?” She replied in Ger- 
nan. My knowledge of the lan- 
guage is not very good and I did not 
inderstand her. She then motioned 
for me to follow her. 

I was taken up a flight of stairs 
and into a laboratory where two men 
ind five or six girls were working. 
Around the room on the walls were 
pictures of bread, wheat, flour mill 
machines, insects, etc., such as one 
might expect to find in an American 
school laboratory. 

Upon my entrance into the room a 
slender, partially bald, bespectacled 
man wearing a white apron came to- 
wards me. He appeared to be quite 
nervous. I learned later that I was 
the first American soldier that he 
had seen and he did not know who 
or what I was. Dippoldiswalde is in 
the portion of Germany that is being 
taken over by the Russians and 


American soldiers had not been seen 
in that sector. 

I was relieved when I found that 
the schoolmaster could speak Eng- 
lish. His name is Dr. Eng. Eckhardt 
and he has been director of the school 
for 13 years. 


By Lt. Arthur N. Hibbs 





After telling him that I was from 
the United States and that I would 
like to take a look-around at the 
school, he was more at ease. He told 
me that he had met Dr. C. H. Bailey 
of the University of Minnesota in 
1938 when Dr. Bailey was in Europe 
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and asked me to tell Dr. Bailey 
that he was well, but under the pres- 
ent circumstances, he was unable to 
answer his latest letter. 

Dr. Eckhardt then told me about 
the founding of the school, the num- 
ber of students it has trained, and 
other things about it. The school 
was started in 1881 by a local society 
of millers comparable to the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. In 1882, 
other millers’ guilds and associations 
co-operated in the operation of the 
school. In 1892 the province of Sax- 
ony subsidized the school to some ex- 
tent and it was later taken over by 
the German government. Manufac- 








Sir HENRY 


1813—1898 


In the giant steel mills of the 


United States and wherever steel 


is made .in the world, the name of 


Henry Bessemer is remembered 


and honored. 


In 1861 he 


which burned all the carbon and 


impurities out of pig iron and then 


restored 


carbon to the molten metal to 


make steel .. . the first mass pro- 


invented 


measured amounts of 


BESSEMER 


duction of this precious substance. 


Many men have imitated and im- 


proved upon his process but the 


giant steel industry of today is 


Henry Bessemer’s dream come 


a process’ true. 


Wherever flour is ground today, 
SWISS SILK is remembered and 
honored, and more than a cen- 
tury of bolting satisfaction is be- 


hind these famous brand names, 





BODMER + DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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turers of milling machinery and 
equipment also helped with the estab- 
lishment of the school. 

Since its beginning, the school has 
had approximately 4,400 students, 
through September, 1937, Dr. Eck- 
hardt said. The students were most- 
ly German citizens, but in addition 
to those, there have been students 
from practically all other European 
countries and from South America, 
Africa, China and Egypt. 

The school is not a branch of any 
college or university. There are two 
buildings, one a large four-story 
building for classrooms and _ labora- 
tories; the second building is the mill. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The normal enrollment varies be- 
tween 80 and 90 students, who have 
had some practical experience in 
flour mills before coming to the 
school. At the present time the 
school has four teachers but in nor- 
mal times the faculty includes seven. 

The school offers short courses of 
from four to eight weeks’ duration 
for millers already experienced but 
who want to “brush up” on the lat- 
est milling techniques. For begin- 
ning students, the course is more 
complete and is one and one half 
years’ duration. The course for mill- 
ing engineers and designers runs for 
two years. The school also trains 


cereal chemists for laboratory or 
products control work. 

The laboratory is about the same 
as any well-equipped American flour 
mill laboratory, but, of course, was 
much larger to accommodate the 
students. The instruments and ma- 
chinery in the laboratory included: 

A 10-sample Brabender moisture 
tester. This apparatus heats the 
samples to 130° C. for 30 minutes. 
The samples can be weighed after 
drying without removing them from 
the machine. 

A Brabender farinograph. This 
machine is in common use in mill 
laboratories in the United States. It 


REE i AO 











ROLL GRINDING 


and 


CORRUGATING 


We are specialists in the Grinding and Corrugating of Rolls and our 


mechanics have been selected with the view of giving our customers the 


best service it is possible to obtain anywhere. 


We are prepared to 


furnish most any style or type of corrugation required. 


In connection with our grinding and corrugating plant, we operate a 


tool-making plant for making any standard or special corrugating tool 


—for corrugating rolls suitable to the requirements of the wheat that 


is available for grinding. 


The service we are able to render is unparalleled, and we still con- 


tinue—directly and indirectly—to devote our energy toward the War 


Effort. 
GATING. 


LET US DO YOUR ROLL GRINDING AND CORRU- 


Another Service—WYDLER SWISS SILK 


Our service, workmanship and stock will warrant your placing orders 


with us for your silk requirements — Our many years of experience 


and satisfied customers justify our boasting of this: department — 


TRY US AND 
SERVICE. 
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LET US 
4h & 


PROVE THE 


MERITS OF OUR 


We also maintain a machine shop and corps of skilled workmen de- 


voted to the manufacture of special machines for the flour and feed 


industries. 


BREAKDOWN ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL 


IMMEDIATE HANDLING. 
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is used to determine absorption, mix- 
ing time, etc., on flour doughs. 

A Fermentograph. This machin 
is a recording fermentation tester and 
is used to determine the gassing 
power of doughs and to study the ef- 
fects of adding different agents to 
the flour dough. The sample to bx 
tested is prepared and placed in 
rubber bag. The bag is then place: 
in a constant-temperature’ wate) 
bath and as the gas is generated ji 
fills the bag. The pressure on th 
bag is transmitted to a recording d« 
vice which plots a_ time-pressur 
curve and shows the amount and rat 
of gas development. 

There was also a machine for test 
ing rye flour but Dr. Eckhardt sai 
the machine did not work out satis 
factorily. 

As for the remainder of the labor 
atory, there was nothing unusu 
about it. They ran the usual pr 
tein, ash and moisture tests on flo 
and wheat samples. 

As we left the laboratory I nm 
ticed, in the hallway, a large mod 
of a kernel of wheat with a cutawa 
section for demonstration purposes. 

I asked Dr. Eckhardt about wha 
research the school was doing wit 
vitamins. He said the school did nx 
have any testing equipment for \ 
tamin assays but has plans for d 
ing some work along that line. 

The mill has six floors and is bui 
of concrete. The mill building is d 
vided into two sections—that is, eac 
floor is divided into two rooms, o1 
for milling and the other for den 
onstrational purposes so that th 
main mill would not have to be sht 
down each time one of the machine 
would be stopped. 

The basement contained the elec 
tric motors for power and also son 
old mill stones. There are man 
small mills in Europe and those sma 
mills use quite a few stones instea 
of rolls. The stone mill in the bass 
ment was set up for the benefit « 
the men from the small mill who at 
tended the school. 

Four roll stands are on the se« 
ond floor. Regular, commercial siz 
stands are used. European roll stand 
are different from the America 
stands. The roll centers are diagon 
instead of horizontal. Each roll stan 
is of a different make so the student 
could become familiar with the diffe: 
ent machines. I suppose, too, that th« 
school used all makes to avoid thi 
possible criticism of being prejudice: 
or “playing favorites.” There were a 
so two run of stones on the secon 
floor. The wheat could be groun 
on either the roller mill or on tl 
buhrstones. 

In another room were cut-awa 
models of electric motors, and stean 
diesel and _ gasoline engines. Th 
students studied the construction an 
operation of the motors and engines 
There were also demonstrationa 
rolls, most of them corrugated. 
corrugating machine was located i! 
this room and in it was a break rol 
that was about one half corrugated 

Most of the samples from the dif 
ferent streams were taken from th 
spouting on the third floor. 

The purifiers were on the fourtl 
floor. All of the purifiers were of ar 
old type and Dr. Eckhardt said that 
the school hopes to get newer ones 
The bleaching machines also were on 
the fourth floor. These included a 
Novadel machine and an electri¢ 
arc machine similar to the Alsop 
machine. Dr. Eckhardt said that the 
mills were not allowed to bleach flour 
during Hitler’s regime. Other ma- 
chinery on this floor included bran 
and shorts dusters and cleaning ma- 
chines. 

(Continued on page 17a.) 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Flour Distributors’ Views on Infestation 


By Wayne Martin, Jr. 


Manager, New York Branch Office 
The Northwestern Miller 


ee the past several years flour 


distributors have suffered in- 

creasingly severe financial losses 
from flour becoming infested and 
declared unfit for human consump- 
tion by the Pure Food and Drug 
Department. Some markets have 
suffered more than others, partly 


due to climatic conditions, and, pos- 
sibly, to greater activity on the part 
the department’s repreSentatives. 
Nevertheless, they all recognize it 
one of the most serious problems 
the industry. As described by 
( distributor, “It constitutes, in 
an undetermined lien against 
stock of every flour merchant 

{ is capable of developing over- 
night from a dormant risk into an 
rming reality. ... No matter how 


SOLO ORR rw ewe 


[The Food and Drug Administra- 

n is charged with the responsibil- 

of enforcing the Food, Drug and 

smetic Act. Its activities in the 

flour milling industry come under 
ee general classifications: 


Inspection of foods for adulter- 
yn. 
Inspection of food processing 

1 storage plants to guard against 

anitary conditions. 

Inspection of food packages to 
against mis-branding, short 
ights. 

Adulteration” as it applies to the 

*, means the presence of any ma- 

ial, compound, etc., that should 

be in the finished food. Thus, 

presence of insects, larva or in- 

t fragments; rodent hair and ex- 

creta, officially is classed as “‘adulter- 
ation. 


guard 


—orns annncnes Cael 


eful and painstaking a distributor 
y be in the storage and handling 
his flour or what precautions 


may take—incidentally at no lit- 
expense—he is never immune 

m the ever-present risk of loss 

m this cause.” 

Judging from the opinion of the 
jority of distributors, climate is 
of the chief causes of infesta- 


This by no means implies that 
South is the only section of the 


untry that suffers from this diffi- 
lty. Cities as far north as Chi- 
cago and Boston have likewise had 


ir troubles. 
\side from the infestation of flour 
elf, one flour merchant comment- 
“We have had a lot of trou- 
with mice and rats in our ware- 
use and in most cases we have 
ult flour rooms which are ratproof 
order to keep them out.” 
Pointing out the seriousness of 
is problem in general, a prominent 
ddle western flour dealer said, ‘‘con- 
ol of these insects is particularly 
lificult because of their hardiness 
nd productivity. Nearly all of these 
insects reproduce almost continuous- 
ly under favorable conditions and at 
rate of production that quite often 
produces several generations a year. 
In addition to this, many of these 
insects are long-lived and they con- 
tinue to reproduce in a period of 
ver two to three years. They can 
and in the 








assume that one principal cause of 
infestation is the deterioration of 
railroad equipment and the lack of 
servicing of the cars before loading 
flour. The mills generally, and we 
understand this applies to big out- 
fits at terminals as well as to coun- 
try mills on main and branch lines, 
are forced to use many cars which 
even under aé_ thorough cleaning 
would not be ordinarily acceptable 
for loading flour even though fumi- 


live for long 
any food.” 


adult stage they can 
periods of time without 


Boxears in Poor Condition 

Among the causes contributing to 
this unfortunate situation is the pres- 
ent condition of railroad boxcars, 
according to many distributors. Their 
opinions may be summed up in the 
following comment by an eastern 
flour merchant: 


“Would say that it is natural to 
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gated and well covered as to floors, 
sides, ends and over the top with car 
paper. From what we can learn, a 
car has to be just about a wreck 
before it is definitely rejected by 
either an inspector or by a loading 
superintendent. It seems that un- 
der the stress the decision is ‘it 
looks like a big risk but expect we 
had better take it.’ The only hope 
seems to be that traffic will slacken 
to the point that there can be a 
better selection of cars.” 

Along the same line another dis- 
tributor commented, ‘clean rail- 
road equipment is scarce, and the 
mills apparently have to accept what- 
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Recent studies indicate that fumigation survivors are 
the principal cause of early reinfestation. New arrivals 
brought in with incoming supplies must also be con- 
trolled, of course, but they don't cause serious trouble 
as quickly as pests surviving an ineffective fumigation. 


Realizing this important fact, leading plants every- 
where are turning to Dow Methy] Bromide. They know 
of its remarkable ability to penetrate most materials, 
to find insects in hiding places that cannot be reached 
by ordinary means. Coupled with this penetrating 
power is a high rate of toxicity to pests in all stages 
of development, including the egg. At the same time, 
Methyl Bromide disposes of rodents—one fumigation 
results in a complete clean-up. 


Methyl Bromide has other advantages .. . it is quick- 
acting and rapid in aeration, permitting speedier 
fumigations and fewer hours lost for shutdowns. . . it 
can be used for every type of fumigation—building, 
vault, spot, and box car... it is easily applied with 
a minimum of equipment no special piping is 
required, however a piping system can be used 

it is economical . . . it is harmless to most foodstuffs 
when properly applied. 


For further information or for the name of a competent 
industrial fumigator familiar with Methyl Bromide 
applications, consult the Dow sales office nearest you. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit * Chicago 
St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle = = j= {[.. 
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ever is obtainable. In addition to 
this the shortage of help makes it 
difficult to avoid carelessness and to 
maintain proper control.’ Still an- 
other believes that “in these days it 
is very difficult with the condition 
of the cars that the mills receive 
to avoid trouble, but the infestation 
that you run into in the railroad 
cars is usually simply from weevils 
and bugs which are outside the 
bags and these can be easily handled 
by simply spraying such or gassing.” 


Flour Stored Improperly 


Improper storage of flour is alse 
blamed by many distributors for its 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


becoming infested. As one expressed 
it, “much of this out-of-condition 
flour has been caused by inefficient 
help and shortage of help. New de- 
liveries of flour stacked on top of 
old flour, and dealers allowing stor- 
age bins to become dirty. We have 
tried to impress the dealers that 
the flour is theirs and that they 
should take care of it by spraying, 
etc.” 

Another’s comment was that “then, 
of course, there is the possibility 
that handling and storage of flour 
in public and private warehouses and 
in the hands of retailers has lacked 
the usual good housekeeping meth- 


ods followed when labor was plenti- 
ful and intelligent and it was pos- 
sible for an operator to put on pres- 
sure to see that proper attention to 
such details would be given.” 


Enriched Flour More Susceptible ? 


Several dealers spoke of the pos- 
sibility that enriched flour becomes 
infested more easily than the unen- 
riched product. Among those who 
discussed this, none gave any spe- 
cific instances, but rather said that 
it was their understanding that such 
was the case. 

Some research work has been done 
on this question. An article was 












WINTHROP technicians recognized early in the 
“free-flowing” was 


flour-enrichment program that 
one of the prime requisites for a superior flour-en- 
richment mixture. Their success in developing a 
practical workable formula embodying this prop- 
“VEXTRAM”, 
nized as the standard of comparison. 

You will like “‘VEXTRAM”. 
of filler used and uniformly fine particle size, it 
flows freely; disperses evenly. It does not hang up in 
the feeder. It is an all-purpose formula—a concen- 


erty is evidenced in 
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trate of all required vitarhins and minerals combined 
with practically ash-free carriers.* ‘‘VEXTRAM” is 
available in single strength with sodium iron pyro- 
phosphate and in both single and double strength 
with reduced iron. 

Select the ““VEXTRAM” formula suited to your 
needs. For particulars, write us or consult the 
“VEXTRAM” representative when he calls. Your 
“VEXTRAM” representative is an experienced, 
technically-trained mill man, qualified to assist you 
with any enrichment matter. 
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published in the Feb., 1945, issue of 
Milling Production by Dr. R. T. Cot- 
ton and J. C. Frankenfeld, Bureay 
of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and E. G. Bayfield, Department 
of Milling Industry, Kansas Agyj- 
cultural Experiment Station, in 
which the following statements were 
made: 

“Tests were conducted in the lab- 
oratory to determine whether the en- 
riched flour was more attractive to 
the flour beetle than the  nonen- 
riched flour. Paired lots of enriched 
and nonenriched flours were exposed 
to infestation by this insect over a 
3-week period, but from the numbers 
of flour beetles attracted to the dif- 
ferent lots of flour there was no 
clear-cut evidence that the flour bee- 
tle had any preference. In 50% of 
the paired lots the enriched flour 
attracted more beetles than did the 
nonenriched flour, whereas in the 
other 50% the nonenriched flour 
attracted the greater number. 

“Flour beetles probably are not 
attracted to enriched bakers flour 
more than to nonenriched flour. The 
larvae do not grow at a significantly 
faster rate in enriched flour than in 
nonenriched flour. In a given period 
of time, however, the flour beetle 
produces many more progeny in en- 
riched bakers flour than in nonen- 
riched flour. This increase in repro- 
duction is due to the addition of rit 
flavin. 

“It may be concluded, therefore, 
that insect control constitutes a more 
serious problem in the storage of 
flour enriched with riboflavin than 
in that of nonenriched flour.” 

The causes of insect infestation 
as expressed by the majority of flour 
distributors contacted in this  sur- 
vey are well expressed in the follow- 
ing comment by one of them: 

“Carelessness the Cause” 

“The cause is carelessness son 
where along the line between produc- 
tion at the mill, use of secondhand 
sacks, loading of unclean cars, and 
storage in warehouses that are al- 
ready infested. This can be uncon- 
scious or deliberate carelessness by 
someone not taking proper precau- 
tion.” 

Distributors have many ideas how 
this problem should be handled, but 
certainly all agree upon certain fun 
damental principles, such as the nec- 
essity of carefully fumigating all 
places where flour is kept. Cleanli- 
ness is also recognized as a positive 
essential in combating infestation in 
warehouses and wherever else 
flour may be stored. Some of the 
comments are interesting. 

For instance, a middle western 
distributor said, ‘‘We are setting aside 
definite time weekly for cleanin 
even if it means loss of orders by 
delivery or if called for, we permit 
nothing to interfere with aerating, 
sweeping and spraying of every nook 
and corner of our warehouse. 

“Then, in order to enable us to 
do a thorough job of housecleanin 
we closed up the first week of Jul 
during which we devoted our enti 
force and time to renovating and re- 
pair, for which we hired outside pro- 
fessional help equipped with vacuum 
cleaners and steam power at quite 
an expense, two men at $5 per hour 
each, costing us about $1,000 in one 
week. We feel it was worth it.” 
“Our infestation problem has been 
practically nil since 1922,” another 
merchant explained, “because we 
vacuum clean our warehouse daily 
and whenever we.see any weevil life 
or any signs of infestation we spray 
with a liquid insecticide, and then 
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three or four times a year regularly 
we fumigate our complete warehouse 
and milling and bolting equipment 
with a gas that comes in liquid form. 
_,, As you know, we do not send 
empty bags to any of our dealers, 
but have all broken packages re- 
turned and we rebolt the contents 
here.” 

Still another suggestion is that a 
“clean, well ventilated flour storage 
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room, lime whitewashed at least once 
a year, probably just before the 
warm weather sets in, should help 


prevent insect infestation. In a 
clean, light and airy warehouse, 
where the flour is so piled and 


marked that the oldest flour is al 
ways delivered first, and where the 
warehouse foreman is made to realize 
the extreme importance of cleanli- 
ness, the minimum amount of trou- 


ble with insects should occur.” 
“Under no circumstances,” an east- 
ern flour merchant emphatically de- 
clares, “should the distributor ac- 
cept infested flour in his warehouse, 
since the infestation is likely to 
spread at an alarming rate. Once 
clean flour is placed in the warehouse 
it must be kept clean, and the only 
answer to this would be consistent 
sweeping up of the dusty floors and 


lla 


a regular program of spraying with 
a good insecticide.” 

A distributor on the Pacific coast 
explains that “we also have a re- 
conditioning mill in our warehouse, 
and if bug life begins to show up, 
we immediately run the flour 
through the mill, then dispose of it 
as quickly as possible. Then, too, 
about three times a year we spray 


(Continued on page Zia.) 
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OU will find it easy to get your bearings for your 


present and post war operations by employing Essmueller triangulated planning. 


All direction finding equipment is 
based on at least two known factors 
... but Essmueller service is based 
on all three—correct engineering— 
productive facilities—and practical 
field men. This means assured results. 
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Cereal Chemishy 


Onerative Millers 


HE gluten material in a me- 
chanically developed dough ex- 
ists theoretically as a continu- 
ous three-dimensioned network sys- 
tem. The cells formed by the ex- 
panding gas produced by yeast fer- 
mentation originate in minute nu- 
clei of air entrapped or emulsified 
in gluten particles (Baker & Mize, 


1941). 
As these gas cells expand, their 
walls are able to maintain continu- 


ity because gluten flows from places 
of greater concentration to the ex- 
panding walls so that they are not 


Dr. C. GC. 


Swanson 


Kandas State College 
Gluten Quality and Gas Retention 


ing surface as well as being neces- 
sary for the flow. Whenever the 
transfer of gluten material to the ex- 
panding walls does not take place at 
the needed rate, thin spots will de- 
velop at which breaks occur and 
further expansion ceases. This hap- 
pens when dough has risen to its 
maximum in a glass expansion jar. 
Breaks in cell walls during proof 
result in coalescence of bubbles caus- 
ing thicker walls and coarser texture 
in bread. 

The properties of the bubbles are 
determined by the ability of the glu- 














torn but maintain continuous films ten to retain the continuity of the 
on the inner surfaces. The water’ inner wall surfaces. This ability de- 
films adsorbed on the gluten net- pends ultimately on gluten quality 
work help in forming the gas retain- since it determines the extent to 
TENMARQ 
76 
88 
94 
— ae 
‘ 
wa 97 
CHIEFKAN 

















Fig. 1.—Mixograms showing the effect of varying the absorption on 
Tenmarg and Chiefkan flours of the same protein content. 
der the mixograms denote the percentage absorption.) 


(Figures un- 


which the bubbles can be stretched 
and still maintain gas retention. 
Quantity of gluten is also a fac- 
tor because enough material must 
be present to form an abundance of 


cells. There must also be an opti- 
mum fluidity so that the gluten 
films or particles can flow. This is 


controlled by having the proper flour- 
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of Tenmarg flour as the protein co: 
tents of the flours increased. 
Differences in Gluten Behavior 
The following theory may be 
some help in explaining the diffe 
ences between Tenmarq and Chie 
kan in their varying ability to pr 
duce equal loaf volumes from flours 





LINE NO. 





* CHIEFKAN AND WETTING AGENT 











Fig. 2.—The mixograms shown above demonstrate the changing proper- 
s g ging 
ties of wheat gluten by the addition of wetting agents. 


water ratio or absorption and suit- 
able manipulation of dough. 


Two Main Factors in Loaf Volume 


The influences of both quantity 
and quality of protein on loaf vol- 
umes‘are shown by the data in Table 
1. The loaves were baked using a 


Table 1.—Effect of Quantity and Quality o 
Protein on Loaf Volume 
Tenmarg 


‘ 
t ce 


Chiefkan 


ce. 


yur 





protein 
Difference 








07 65.0 66 





11 8 12.1 745 61.0 110 
13.2 911 69.0 12.9 808 62.7 103 
1 2 1050 69.0 15.0 853 56.9 197 

*L/P—Protein factor, obtained by divid 


protein in 


ing loaf 


the flour. 


volume by percentage 


formula including malt, bromate and 


phosphate and included 5% sugar, 
1% salt and 3% yeast. Means for 
adequate gas production was thus 
provided (Johnson, Swanson’ and 
Bayfield, 1943). 

Smaller loaf volumes consistent- 


ly were obtained from Chiefkan flour 
at comparable protein levels and the 
differentials became larger in favor 





of comparable protein content 
Mixing time of Chiefkan is one ha 
or less than that required for Ter 
marq. If a Chiefkan dough is mixe 
as long as required for proper dé 
velopment of Tenmargq, the Chiefka 


dough will be broken down into 
sticky, runny mass. 
According to the work of Bake 


& Mize (1941), gas cells originat: 
in air nuclei worked in or emulsifie: 


into the dough during mixing. I 
may be that not enough air is in 


corporated into the Chiefkan doug] 
because the gluten network breaks 
down before sufficient mixing take 
place. It seems also that in Chief 
kan dough the protein particles as 
semble or flow together to form larg 
er aggregates more rapidly than i! 
Tenmarg. This supposition would 
help to explain the more rapid doug! 
development of Chiefkan. If the 
gluten material assembled into large! 
particles, the flow could take place 
less easily. Thus, glutinous material 
would flow less readily to maintain 
the continuity of the expanding gas 
bubbles. The consequences would 
be breaks or coalescences resulting 
in smaller loaf volumes and coarser 
textures. ; 

The larger loaf volumes from the 
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always something new 


1 Te | 


sme 
Yes. women have put the stamp of approval on 
another @ innovation, as the above news article proves— 
and the result is more and more sales for flour and feed products 
packed in Ken-Print Bags. These women—your customers— 
aren't particularly interested in how and why. What they are 
interested in, and the factor that makes them buy, is that 
you offer them a plus—in a re-usable piece of attractive material 
with every bag in which your product reaches them. And, just as your 
customers are continually on the alert for something different, you 
can be sure that here at Percy Kent we are constantly 
looking ahead to provide you with “always something new’ in 


methods, materials and sales ideas. 


SPECIALISTS IN COTTON BAGS SINCE 1885 


CY KENT BAG COMPANY. INC. 


John H. Peek, Pres. R. K. Peek, V-Pres. Andrew O. Peek, V-Pres. 
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higher protein flours would result 
because of the greater abundance 
of gluten substance in which to form 
air nuclei for the formation of cells, 
and also a sufficiency of substance 
to maintain the needed strength of 
the cell walls. 


stance in dough was demonstrated 
more than 200 years ago by an Ital- 
ian scientist named Beccari (Bailey 
& Leonholdt, 1941). A dough made 
from wheat flour was’ separated 


The dispersed portion was found to 
be mostly starch and the _ nondis- 
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varying characteristics (Swanson, 
1939). Variations in mixing behavior 
are readily observed by means of 
mixograms (Swanson and Johnson, 
1943). The protein content and the 
’ quality as inherent in wheat varieties 
are the two main factors which de- 


: : : termine the behavior in mixing as 

PROVE: FI OUR Gluten Known a Long Time delineated by mixogram patterns. 

Als : NG No aspect of flour studies has re- Mixogram patterns from different 

MiLLIN MII AN MILL ceived more serious attention than flours can be compared only when 

Barwin cd <n the causes of variation in quality. the protein contents are in the same 
“i The existence of the gluten sub- range. 


Mixograms With Varying 
Absorptions 
The mixograms in Fig. 1 weve 
made from Tenmarq and Chiefk:n 


into two portions. One portion was. flours each having 12.6% protein 

readily dispersed when dough was (Swanson and Andrews, 1945). The 

onl washed in water and the other could’ absorption percentages were ) 
pe be assembled as a soft, tough mass. creased the same for both flouis, 


the only variable being the varie 
The numbers on the mixograms shcw 


sid persed portion became Known as glu- the percentages of water absorp- 
ten. Several other grains were test- tions used. Doughs were too stiff at 
ed by Beccari, but no substance as 58% absorption. The 67% absorp- 


FLOUR 
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gluten could be obtained from them. 
Gluten separation and observation 


tion made doughs of such consist- 
ency as desired for baking. These 

































of its properties became one of the’ two patterns can then be assumed 
By J. FK. LOCKWOOD earliest laboratory methods of evalu- as normal for each variety. 7 
ating quality and much skill was de- main differences in these two pat- 
Mr. J. F. Lockwood is Technical Director of Henry Simon, Ltd., a leading veloped by many workers. These, terns are in the mixing time 
British firm of milling engineers, and is recognized as one of the foremost however, were artist’s evaluations. quired to reach the peak (334 min- 


utes for Tenmarq and 1% minutes 
for Chiefkan) and also in the much 
steeper ascending and descending 
slopes of the Chiefkan patterns as 
compared with Tenmarq. The peak 


Science is founded upon accurate 
measurements obtained in reproduci- 
ble experiments. Only such meas- 
urements as can be reproduced by 
+ a number of people are accepted. 


milling experts of this generation. Each of these two books is the most 
complete and authoritative work on the subject ever written, giving the 
most up-to-date and comprehensive information on every aspect of practical 


flour and feed milling. 


“PROVENDER MILLING” - — $5 a Ww 
“FLOUR MILLING” 7. . 2 87 The search for several protein of the Chiefkan curve is also notic 
quality factors in wheat was dis- ably higher than that of Tenmarq 
Obtainable From cussed in an earlier article in this curve. 
J. D. BROOMHALL, ‘“‘CORN TRADE NEWS” series. Some additional aspects will The most marked differences in 
230 Produce Exchange, NEW YORK be discussed later. the patterns from these two vari 


eties were obtained with the higher 
percentages of absorption. The 
times to reach the peaks became 
increasingly much longer for Te 

margq than for Chiefkan. Thus, with 


Published by 
The NORTHERN PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Liverpool, England 


Behavior in Mixing a Gluten 
Characteristic 
The behavior of dough in mixing 
has been found to be one of the most 














O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 

fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 





Write or call 

Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc. 
5955 West 65th St., Chicago aa . 
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Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 
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from the elements andrough 
handling! 
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y When 

he sane \¢ HEN you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 


type is best for your particular use— 





cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


sah Whatever's the waterproof. 
absor - Bemis is a leading producer of ail 


be types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 


Spel 4 
min. eee we make it: any one type. We have no favorites. If our 


ninutes 

ciabing : experienced packaging specialists can 
* k help you to determine which is the best 
on for your use, you may be sure that their 
‘Vari analysis and advice will be unbiased. 
high I 

ca Suppose, for instance, a change in your 


product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 
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97% absorption, the time to reach 
the peak is 26 minutes for 
Tenmarq and only 2%%_ min- 
utes for Chiefkan. This indicates 
that the rate at which the protein 
particles assembled so as to form 


the gluten which produced the dough 
properties was about 10 times fast- 
er for Chiefkan than for Tenmargq 
when this high absorption was used. 

Mixing to the peaks with these 
high absorptions produced so f t 
doughs but by using starch on the 
hands it was possible to wash out 
the glutens on additional doughs 
which were made and removed at 
the peak of development. The glu- 
tens obtained appeared the same as 
those obtained from normally mixed 
doughs. 


Gluten Obtained From Overmixed 
Chiefkan Dough 
common observation that 
overmixing dough makes it sticky 
and difficult to handle. This sticki- 
ness develops much sooner in dough 
from Chiefkan than from Tenmargq. 
The construction of the recording 
dough mixer (Swanson and Work- 
ing, 1933) made it possible to deter- 
mine accurately at what stage of 
mixing the dough became so sticky 
that separation of gluten by wash- 
ing was difficult or even impossible. 
A difference in behavior in this 
respect was observed between Ten- 


It is a 
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marq and Chiefkan flours. Dough 
from Chiefkan flour was mixed sev- 
eral minutes after the curve had 
become narrow and smooth. Such 
dough is very slack and sticky. By 
covering the surface of the dough 
and the operator’s hands with wheat 
starch, it became possible to wash 
out the gluten. When Tenmarq 
dough was similarly mixed, it be- 
came impossible to separate the glu- 
ten by this method. 


Theory of Behavior of Chiefkan 
Gluten in Dough Mixing 

The importance of emulsifying air 
into the dough by mixing has been 
mentioned and was discussed in last 
month’s article. The mixograms in 
Fig. 1 show the short time needed 
for Chiefkan to develop a stiff dough 
and the speed at which this dough 
breaks down into sticky, slack mass. 
It may be that Chiefkan dough 
breaks before it is mixed long enough 
to emulsify enough air nuclei for 
proper cell development. The glu- 
ten particles in Chiefkan seem to 
assemble rapidly into larger aggre- 
gates. The gluten in the dough rep- 
resented by the peak of the mixo- 
gram has become hydrated to the 
maximum. That is, the water is 
evenly distributed and adsorbed and 
hence adheres on the gluten strands 
or particles. The water films thus 
become a binding or cementing force. 
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ontinuous Insect Control 


More and more millers are ex- 
tending “ENTOLETER” Continu- 
ous Insect Control throughout their 
plants. 
obtained through the operation of 
= one or two “ENTOLETERS” in a 
mill are the most compelling rea- 
son for extending this protection 
to all key streams. 


While all good housekeeping practices 
are important, the final essential safe- 
guard is to make certain that no insect 

life is present in raw materials, in blend- 
ing stocks and in the finished product 
before packaging. 
a ; tinuous control, applied as part of the 
processing operations. 


above handles 75 bar- Write today for bulletin, describing 
rels per hour. Others “ENTOLETER” applications. Includes 
available to handle 10, plant layout and table of estimated 
25 or 50 barrels per costs for continuous protection. En- 
hour. toleter Division, The Safety Car Heat- 

ing and Lighting Company, Inc., 1189 

Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Con- 


necticut. 
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This condition gives the dough a 
minimum amount of mobility or max- 
imum amount of resistance to the 
moving pins in the mixograph bowl. 
However, at this stage the adhesions 
which tend to hold the gluten parti- 
cles together begin to be torn by 
the continued movement of the pins 
through the dough. The net result 
is that the gluten becomes dispersed 
among the starch granules. With 
Chiefkan this may take place before 
enough air has been emulsified. Also, 


since Chiefkan becomes slack so 
much sooner than Tenmarg, there 
is not the same minute dispersion 


of gluten particles among the starch 
granules, hence its easier separation 
by washing. 
Separation of Gluten From Severely 
Overmixed Dough 

Gluten from overmixed dough of 
Tenmarq or flour which requires 
similar long mixing is not disintegrat- 
ed but merely dispersed among the 
starch granules to such an extent 
that separation by conventional 
methods of washing is difficult or 
impossible. This was demonstrated 
by Swanson and Andrews (1945). 

Dispersion took place more rap- 
idly and more minutely in stiff than 
in slack dough. A method for sepa- 
rating gluten from the most over- 
mixed doughs was developed. The 
sticky dough material was put into 
300 ce. water held in the bowl of 
a Waring Blender and agitated for 
5 minutes. This beating emulsified 
air into the gluten. During a 5- 
minute rest period a glutinous foam 
separated from most of the starch 
and floated on top. This foam was 
skimmed off, placed in large centri- 
fuge cups and whirled for 5 minutes. 
The glutinous material, holding only 
a small portion of the starch, set- 
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tled to the bottom of the cups. Sep- 
aration of gluten could then be made 
by the ordinary process of washing 


As far as could be observed, 


there 


was no difference in the gluten from 


severely overmixed dough and tha 


obtained from dough mixed the mir 
mum amount. 


Mixing then does not disintegrate 


the gluten but merely disperses 
among 


the starch granules. Th 


dispersion takes place more rapid}, 


in stiff than in slack dough. 
ters with about 90% water, it do 
not occur because of the easier mo\ 
ment in the thicker water filn 
When dough breaks down or becom 
sticky and slack after only a sh 
period of mixing, as with Chiefk 
flour, the dispersion does not ta 
place to the same extent as wl 
dough can be mixed much longer 
with Tenmarg flour. The larger a 
possibly more compact aggregates 
the Chiefkan gluten maintain th 
integrity to a greater extent th 
those of Tenmarg. But this also } 
the probable disadvantage that n 
enough air is emulsified into t 
Chiefkan gluten for proper cell d 
velopment. 


Addition of Substances to 
Gluten Behavior 

Is it 
which 

havior ? 


possible to add substan 
will modify the mixing |} 
This question has been a 
swered in the affirmative (Swans 
and Andrews, 1942, 
By the addition of wetting or su 
face active agents, the 
havior of Chiefkan could be mai 


similar to Tenmargq and by the add 


tion of cysteine, or substances whi 


contained sulfhydrol (-SH) groups 
the mixing behavior of Tenma 
could be made like that of Chir 


Modif, 


mixing b: 


In bat- 


7 


t 


1943 and 1944 
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kan. The mixograms in Fig. 2 are 
a demonstration of this statement. 
Those in the upper line were made 
from Chiefkan flour using increas- 
ing amounts of the wetting agent 
aerosol OT. Those in the second line 
were made from Tenmarq flour us- 
ing increasing amounts of cysteine. 
The first mixogram in each line is 
the check made with only flour and 
water. It is evident that the amounts 
of these agents added can be so se- 
lected that a mixogram pattern of 
Tenmarq may be _ obtained from 
Chiefkan and a Chiefkan pattern ob- 
tained from Tenmargq. 

By adding these agents to mix- 
tures of finely ground gluten and 
wheat starch, it was shown that 
these substances act mainly on the 
gluten (Swanson and Andrews, 1943). 
From Tenmarq gluten mixed with 
Chiefkan starch, the patterns re- 
sembled those from Tenmarq flour. 
Also, When Chiefkan gluten and Ten- 
marq starch were mixed, the pat- 
terns were similar to those from 
Chiefkan flour. 

Is it possible to modify baking 
results by the addition of such 
agents? Only a few trials have been 
made (Swanson and Johnson, 1944). 
Aerosol OT added to Chiefkan flour 
in 0; .06; 0.12 and 0.24 percentage 
amounts gave average loaf volumes 
of 786, 804, 816 and 827 cc. This 
was an increase of 41 ce and 25 cc 
was Statistically significant. Cys- 
teine had deleterious effects on Chief- 
kan and was beneficial on Tenmargq. 
However, “no treatments made the 
characteristics of Chiefkan similar 
to those of untreated Tenmargq.” 
Thus, these results only point to re- 
search which may prove profitable. 
The various plastics made at the 
present time show that it is pos- 
sible to change the nature and be- 
havior of many complex molecules. 
Might it not be possible to modify 
the nature and behavior of the pro- 
tein molecules which compose wheat 


ae 
gluten? 
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Dough development 
a The sifters were located on 
fifth floor. Two were suspended 
relation to amount of from the ceiling and the others were 
Water retin, Cereal of the upright type having floor 
John A., 1943—De- mounts. Three different types 

Cereal Chem. 20: sifters were used for student instruc- 
wetting and re tion and demonstration purposes. The 
mixing time and on students were required to take them 
apart and become familiar with the 
ag gen Test construction and operation of the dif- 
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The top floor, of course, housed the 
dust collectors, elevator heads, etc. 
The mill was not air-conditioned. 

After taking me through the mill, 
Dr. Eckhardt asked me a question that 
sounded rather odd. He asked if I 
was going to take away some of his 
machinery and equipment or other 
material. I assured him that neither 
I nor the army had any such plans. 

I left the school with the impres- 
sion that it was a good, practical 
school. The students are men who 
have worked in mills and desire to 
learn more. The school teaches basic 
engineering and cereal chemistry 
courses along with the practical work 
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GRAIN CLEANING 
MACHINERY 


HAAKY MFG. CO. 
509 Vandalia St. 
ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 














INSECT PESTS ? 





Liquid HCN fumigation kills (1) while 
penetrating the product, (2) while re- 
tained in the product, and (3) while 
leaving the product. It destroys insect 
life in all stages from egg to adult... 
is quick, safe and convenient to use... 
leaves absolutely no harmful after- 
effects on your foodstuffs. At the same 
time, it reaches into each crack and 
crevice of floor, walls, ceiling and 
equipment, destroying insects, rodents 
and other pests, wherever they are 
hidden! 

You should have just that kind of 





efficient, reliable pest control for your 
plant and product. It is readily pro- 
vided! Just consult the Industrial Fumi- 
gation Engineer in your district. He'll 
gladly go over your whole pest control 
problem with you...and, if you wish, 
take it off your hands. If you don’t 
happen to know him already, drop us 
a line and we'll have him get in touch 
with you. You incur no obligation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Insecticide Department 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri + Azusa, California 


SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 


LIQUID HCN 
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@®THE MEANS_— LARVACIDE —tear gas fumigant 


used for well over twenty years by millers, ele- 
vator men, feed men and seedsmen . .. and in 
other industries where the pest problem exists. 


@THE METHODS _, well planned, easy-to-follow 


program which covers machinery, general fumi- 
gation, spot treatments, vaults, box cars and 
rodents, 


i Rapwaeic| —has advantages not common to all 
Pena a ean good fumigants; @ Easy to apply. @ Kill 


includes larvae and egglife. @ Pene- 
trates cracks and crevices in woodwork, @ Kills rodents without carcass 
nuisance. @ Unmistakable warning cuts accident risk. @ No fire or ex- 
plosion hazard. @ Automatic application available, if desired, at trifling 
extra cost. @ Convenient packaging: cylinders 25, 50, 100 and 180 Ibs., 
and handy 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, each in sealed can, one dozen to case. 
Stocked in principal cities and readily available. Write for literature. 
























INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, 117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 


BOSTON - CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + OMAHA + PHILADELPHIA 
Canadian Distributors: STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO. Ltd. TORONTO - WINNIPEG + CALGARY 





Canadian Distributors and Stock Points: 
STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO., Ltd., Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











in the mill, including actual installa- 
tion of the equipment. The courses 
are flexible and short. The school 
does quite a bit of research, but it is 
not near a large university. 

I do not believe the school is as 
modern as the school at Kansas State 
College, but perhaps the fact that 
Germany had been at war for about 
seven years had something to do with 
that. 





Globe Milling Co. 








(Continued from page 6a.) 


helps to support a Farmers’ Institute, 
it co-operates in securing soil an- 
alyses and in distribution of essen- 
tial fertilizers, conducts a_ poultry 
health clinic in charge of trained 
employees, operates seed - testing 
plots, and in many other ways helps 
to promote the general welfare of 
the community and state. 

In many ways, its outside activities 
are not much different from what 
they were during the pioneer days, 
except they are on a perhaps larger 
scale. The pioneer mill was some- 
thing more than just another manu- 
facturing establishment. It was sep- 
arate and distinct, the very woof 
and warp of the community’s life 
and progress. To it came the farm- 
ers with their grain to sell and sup- 
plies to buy. It was the gathering 
place for exchange of informaticn. 
The mill yard was usually stacked 
with cordwood traded in by farmers 
as they cleared their heavily foresi- 
ed land, furnishing a cheap fuel for 
stoking the mill boilers. Money was 
scarce in those early days and bar- 
ter kept the wheels of commerce 
turning. 

An interesting part of Mr. Burns’ 
story about the Globe Milling Co. 
is the frequent mentioning of names 
long familiar in the flour trade. The 
Mr. May who purchased the Emerald 
mill in 1874 and brought about the 
formation of the Globe company, 
was the grandfather of Harry C. 
May, the well-known Pittsburgh 
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Sipintite 
moisture tester is... . 


For really fast work in testing moisture content of grains, de- 
hydrated foods, and a host of other products . .. use the Steinlite. 
Almost any operator can get results in two or three minutes .. . 
@ good operator in one minute. Calibrated against official oven 
methods. Sold on ten-day free trial basis. No money down, $275.00 
f.o.b. Atchison, Kansas. Write for circular. 





PORTABLE ELECTRIC BLOWER 


Model 6A—Especially recommend- 


PERMANENT MAGNET 


Removes tramp iron, protecting 


ed for removing dry dust from equipment from breakage, pre- 
venting contamination of feed or 


“hi 2 9 
ee ce a Sa 4 other finished material, eliminates 
ee powerlul % fire hazard. Approved by Mill 
H.P., G.E,. universal motor mount- Mutual. Triple plates, instead of 
ed on Norma ball bearings. No usual two, backed by double set 


oiling. Easily converted into of Alnico Magnets, giving twice 
sprayer or industrial vacuum the magnetic efficiency. Complete 
cleaner, Attachments extra. Price with fittings, 4-inch, $45.00; 6- 





».00; 10- 
s available. 


inch, $55.00; 8-inch, 
inch, $80.00, Other size 


$54.45. Send for a complete circu- 
lar. Other models available. 








“HEADQUARTERS” FOR EQUIPMENT 
Come to Seedburo for hundreds of items of equip- 
ment and supplies . .. seed testing, grain grading, 
plant maintenance, etc. 
your copy of the 1945 Seedburo Catalog and Grain 
Graders Guide write today. 


630 BROOKS BUIL DING 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





If you have not received 




































E. G. Broenniman 


broker. When the Mays sold the 
interest in the mill in 1898, Edward 


May, who had been the manager of 


the Empire mill, moved to Pitt 
burgh and established himself as 
broker under the name of Edw. ( 
May & Sons. His son, Harry, still 
carries on under the original firm 
name, and throughout all these years 
the firm has represented the Glob: 
Milling Co. in the Pittsburgh ars 

Another familiar name is that 
E. G. Broenniman, of New York. M 
Broenniman worked for the mill as a 
boy, selling flour in midwestern té 
ritory, before he moved East to be- 
come an outstanding figure in t! 
New York flour trade. As Mr. Burns 
tells the story: “It was his know 
edge of flour and markets, nurtured 
first at this mill, that led to h 
logical appointment by Herbert Hoo- 
ver to handle all Belgium Red Cross 
Relief purchases during and follow- 
ing World War I, transactions tota 
ing in excess of $350,000,000. He 
also served at this time on the British 
Wheat Purchasing Agency. For more 
than 50 years Globe flour has been 
and still is a matter of Ed. Broen: 
man’s personal interest and con- 
cern.” 

Mr. Broenniman’s brother, Leonard 
E. Broenniman, also a member of 
the Broenniman Co., Inc., is a diré 
tor in the Globe company. 

We congratulate the Globe Mi 
ing Co. on reaching the century 
mark, and wish for it the continued 
success it so well deserves. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A general fumigation once \< 
twice a year does not entirely solve 
the insect problem in a flour mil 
since small infestations are contin 
ually developing here and_ ther 
throughout the system. Many mill 
ers guard against these infestations 
by establishing a regular schedule o 
local fumigations which can be con 
ducted on week ends or when thi 
mill is shut down at night. Chlo- 
ropicrin, hydrocyanic acid and tl 
ethylene dichloride-carbon _ tetri 
chloride mixture are used extensivé 
ly for this purpose. 


—-———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Dull rolls increase the power r¢ 
quirements greatly. A test on fourt! 
break stock showed that the powe! 
required to operate with a norma 
load but with dull rolls was 6.8 h.p., 
and with the same load but with 
sharp rolls, it was but 2.9 h.p. The 
work done in both instances was 
equal in so far as the fine stock was 
concerned. 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


Your bakery customers are particu- 
larly conscious of the malting prop- 


erties of their flour this year. 


Check your flour carefully, reinforce 
it with our full strength Malted Wheat 
Flour, and keep the performance of 
} 


your product uniform. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 






ENS NCA ILE 


PURE 


SILA BOLTING CLOTH 
aria 


GRIT GAUZE 


































CANMORE BRAND 


WOVEN IN SCOTLAND 
UNDER SWISS TECHNICAL 
SUPERVISION FROM 
PURE SILK OF THE 
FINEST QUALITY 
OBTAINABLE DURING THE 
PRESENT WAR PERIOD. 










ROCHDALE JA, ENGLAND 

















Magnet open 
for cleaning 
































That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- 
rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 
ing contaminating metal. Two magnets in one; TWICE 


THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 
PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. 


As an example, it requires a pull of 16 Ibs. to release a 
1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 

explosions and fire due to tramp metal. In addition, sav- 

ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 


THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. 
29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. Y. 

















Insect Infestation 





(Continued from page 3a.) 


cereal commodities are unfamiliar 
with insect control measures. Many 
times flour is piled near animal feeds 
and other products normally carry- 
ing insect population. Litte atten- 
tion is given to the control of rats, 
mice and similar rodents. As a re- 
sult, rat hairs and rat excrement are 
often visible in the flour containers. 
Little attention is given to bags, that 
have been gnawed by rodents. 


WILL THE THOUSANDS of housewives who turned 
to commercially baked bread during the past few years go 
back to home baking as they give up their jobs in war plants? 

The answer will hinge to a great degree upon whether the 
word “ENRICHED” is featured on your sacks and packages 


of family flour. 


It is very evident that warehouse- 
men must become familiar with flour 
insects and must use unusual care in 
the segregating of flour and cereal 
products intended for human con- 
sumption, away from infested com- 
modities. 

The expenditure of a _ relatively 
small amount of money will rat-proof 
an average warehouse. This involves 
the use of metal and concrete to pre- 
vent the ready access of rats to the 
warehouse. The use of poisons to 
eliminate rats, which are acutely 
toxic to human beings should be dis- 
couraged around any kind of human 
food. Such poisons made of barium, 
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phosphorous, arsenic, thallium and 
strychnine in rat baits should not be 
tolerated. 

The retailer of flour and cereal 
products must be made insect and 
rodent conscious. Far too often such 
handlers pay little attention to the 
storage and care of such products. 
Such people are the miller’s contact 
to the buying public, and if the re- 
tailer handles his flour in such a 
manner as to permit rodent and 
insect contamination, the buying pub- 
lic does not blame the retailer, but 
that particular brand of flour made 
by a reputable milling company re- 
ceives the blame for such condition. 





= 
Kitchen, courtesy of Consolidated Edison Co, ~ 


upon seeing it when buying either bread or flour after war- 
time regulations are rescinded. 

For best insurance that housewives will resume home 
baking, and use more flour than in any recent decade, take 
the necessary steps now so that ALL your brands of family 


flour will feature that word “ENRICHED” 


For during the period since January, 1943 when War Food 


Order No. 1 made enrichment of bakers’ white bread and 
rolls mandatory, the public has learned to appreciate that the 
word “ENRICHED” means higher value, will in fact insist \ 


ocne: | 


W-LA RO NUTLEY 10° 5 
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TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food tech. 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 
Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salied 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light. 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. A-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


‘process SALT 











ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 








TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapelis, Minn. : 


















BAGS 


BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 






INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Flour Distributors 








(Continued from page 11a.) 
the cement floor and brick sidewalls 
of our warehouse with lye-water. We 
find that this kills the insect as well 
as destroying the egg.” 

Many distributors urge that each 
car of flour be inspected immediate- 
ly upon its arrival, as this places 
them in the clear and permits prompt 
handling of any trouble that may 
exis! The New York Association 
of Flour Distributors, for example, 
has frequently urged its members to 


utilize the facilities of the Flour In- 
spection Department of the New 
York Produce Exchange. 


Danger From Used Bags? 
Several distributors spoke of dan- 
ger of infestation from the use of 
secondhand bags. They recommend- 
ed that all such bags be thoroughly 
fumigated by the mills, and two 
urged that a campaign be started 
to impress both millers and distrib- 
utors of the necessity of thoroughly 
cleaning secondhand bags. 
rhe proper storage of flour in ware- 
houses is also considered important 
by many distributors. One explained 
that “we have found that the best 
preventative for this infestation is 
to ick our flour very loosely so 
that the air and light can penetrate 
completely through the stack. We 
ilso try to place our flour in a place 
in our warehouse that receives the 
maximum amount of light. 
that the infestation problem is worse 
in dark warehouses.” 
ther distributor explains that 
“flour should be stored in a clean 


It seems 


warehouse that has good air circula- 
tior A concrete floor is most de- 
sirable because it can be swept clean 
mi easily and there are no crev- 
ices or cracks in which the flour 
can infiltrate and in which insects 
will multiply. We store our flour 


on wooden skids that are four inches 
floor. This permits addition- 
i] air to circulate around the flour. 
Also, when a stack of flour is shipped 
out, the skid upon which this pile 
has been placed is removed and any 
flour that has sifted to the floor is 
swept away.” 

Disposal of older stocks of flour 
first is likewise emphasized by many 
flo merchants as an _ important 
means of controlling infestation. “We 
have been able to keep ahead of the 
flour weevil,” one distributor said, 
“by arranging with our suppliers to 
ship us flour that has not been aged 


off the 


longer than 30 days and then turn 
over our inventory three or four 
times each month. In this way the 
flour is consumed before it has a 


chance to become infested.” 

\nother dealer explained that “‘we 
attempt to control our inventory by 
marking each stack of flour with 
the date that it is received and our 
warehouse superintendent has strict 
instructions to move the oldest lot 
of flour out first.” 

his has led to some distributors 
carrying much smaller inventories 
than they formerly did, and in some 
instances reports have been received 
of their running out of certain 
brands rather than carry the large 
ocks they formerly did. Another 
distributor commented that ‘“some- 
times where the management has 
an opportunity to pick up bargain 
clears when offered, and stocks up 
too heavily on these flours, they run 
Into trouble, and are sorry for what 
they thought was a ‘good buy’.” 

Several distributors said that cer- 
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tain types of flours become more 
easily contaminated than _ others. 
During the summer months one has 
discontinued handling whole wheat 
flour and his slow moving brands 
of white flour. He recognizes that 
this interfers with extensive service, 
but feels that it is the lesser of two 
evils. 

By far the greatest resentment 
expressed by flour merchants is the 
attitude taken by inspectors of the 
Pure Food and Drug Department in 
handling cases of infestation. Many 
expressed the opinion that some steps 
should be taken to have their meth- 
ods of handling this problem changed. 





The feeling was also expressed that 
the mills have not extended suf- 
ficient co-operation in this respect. 

That the financial loss _ suffered 
by distributors as the result of 
seized flour is heavy is evident from 
the comment of many of them. One 
explained that the product “has to 
be sold for hog feed on which we 
realize about $1.00 per cwt, and the 
expense we have to go through in 
denaturing the flour, including the 
costs of courts and attorney fees, 
eats up about 50%, so that we ac- 
tually realize about 50c per cwt.” 

It is the general belief of flour 
distributors that the Pure Food and 
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Drug Administration could be more 
reasonable in its handling of the in- 
festation problem without any harm 
whatever to the public. As one deal- 
er expressed it, “even if flour does 
become slightly infested, it can be 
sifted and cleaned so as to make it 
fit for human consumption,” and he 
added that he has had requests from 
government agencies to sift flour 
which had become infested while in 
their possession. 


Denaturing Cost High 


He recommends that if nothing 
can be done along this line, then 
an effort should be made to have 





Prepared 


specifically 


for use with 


flours... 


FLOUR BLEND is a carefully prepared mixture 
of Columbia U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri- 
Calcium Phosphate, made expressly for blending 
with flours. Its formula and ingredients are rigidly 
controlled; it is non-caking and free-flowing — 
blends smoothly with flours. These are important 
factors in the widespread use of FLOUR BLEND 
in the milling and baking industries. 


In addition to FLOUR BLEND, Columbia 


COLUMBI 


eceeseseeaeeeeeevreeeeneeeeeeeeee @ 





Sodium Bicarbonate is available in a U.S.P. grade 


which meets or surpasses every U.S.P. standard. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES of either or both of these 
superb grades of Sodium Bicarbonate. There is no 
charge. Put them to the test under your own 
operating conditions. Then you'll see for yourself 


why it’s advantageous to standardize on the 






Columbia brand. 


a 
Ja CHEMICALS 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING * 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


GHICAGO * BOSTON ° 8T. LOUIS * PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * PHILADELPHIA * MINNEAPOLIS * CHARLOTTE * SAN FRANCISCO 





the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion revise its rulings so that seized 
flour would not have to be dena- 


tinued, “if the flour distributor would 
be allowed to sell this flour under 
bond to a reliable firm to prepare 





“We believe that,” he con- 





for feed purposes, this would be all 
that is necessary and would permit 
us at least to salvage 50% of our 
loss as flour would bring a better 
price without denaturing than it does 
Feed dealers do 
not like to handle the seized flour 


with denaturing. 




















CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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after it has been denatured, claiming 
it has a bad effect on animals.” 

Another prominent flour merchant 
expresses the same idea by saying 
that “if, after having taken all these 
precautions, the food inspector finds 
some weevily flour, it seems to me 
that the government should permit 
the usage of this flour for animal 
feed without the distributor having 
te go to the expense of mixing it 
with fish meal or any other denatur- 
ant. In many cases the cost of add- 
ing a denaturant is almost as high 
as the salvage value after the de- 
naturant is added.” 

Reports from distributors in mar- 
kets in virtually every section of the 
country were unanimous in saying 
that a more reasonable attitude by 
the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion would go far toward solving 
this problem. 

One flour dealer, while agreeing 
with this idea, believes that the ex- 
pense the industry is suffering might 
be distributed more evenly through 
the formation of an insurance pool. 
His idea is as follows: 


Mutual Insurance Pool? 


“T believe, too, that there is a 































Top Quality 





It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


1300 W. GARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





DIABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
Maltose or 


gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


samples 
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possible solution to the financial as. 
pect of the question. While, to the 
individual distributor, an infestation 
loss may mean a desperate hard. 
ship, the overall cost to the entire 
industry is not too burdensome. 
“The proposal may be somewhaj 
‘to the left of center,’ but could no} 
the mills form a sort of mutual in. 
surance pool to carry this hazard? 
Premiums to be based upon the out. 





put of each mill could be so 
justed as to cover the indust 
losses. After proof of proper 
age and care, condemnation w 
be sufficient verification to ent 
the dealer to reimbursement. 

loss is now being borne by the 
dustry, and certainly it would 
better for the entire trade to s] 
it equitably than for a relati 
few of its members who may | 
the misfortune to be the objec 


the inspector’s zeal to bear it alone, 


The question of liability is 
that has not yet been settled to 
satisfaction of the industry, alth« 
this is now being investigated 
some of its associations. 
ficer of one of them stated, “in 
eral, most mills claim that the f 
was clean when they loaded it 
the car, and in general, the 
liability that the railroads will 
mit is that if they find bugs on 
outside of the bags, they will pay 
a fumigation. If bugs are inside 
bags, the railroads claim that 
flour must have been infested w 
it left the mill and it is not t 
responsibility. We are still tr 
to find out just how such 
could be placed.” 


Problem Is Complex 


Obviously the problem is comp! 


with mills, railroads and distribu 
inclined to place the blame on « 
other. While the railroads have | 
forced to use every bit of equipn 
at their disposal, the fact rem 
that many cars have been usec 


transport flour which were not fit { 


that purpose. Now that the wai 
over, that source of infestation 
be relieved as time goes on. 
Secondly, the rules of the Pure I 
and Drug Administration for 
dling flour are entirely too inflex 
and in many instances, no doubt 
interpretation of them by inspe¢ 
has been too severe. 
flour distributors to sell infested ! 
for animal consumption without 
ing compelled to go through 


heavy costs and details now requil 


of them would be helpful. 
Finally, mills, distributors 


railroads can help control infestati 


tremendously by using every poss 
means at their disposal to preven 
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Complete Dust Control Systems—jus 
one phase of our work. 


THE DAY COMPANY 
822 Third Ave. N. E. 


Minneapolis 13, Min: 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Blitzed Mills 





(Continued from page 5a.) 
It was a question of mud or blast. 
There was a London Fire Service 
crew ‘round the trailer pump. They 


were trying most valorously to save 
the adjoining Millenium Mill, which 
was ablaze. The ground was a filthy 
lake of mud. Within four minutes 


four high explosive bombs whistled 
dow! We could have sworn they 
were aimed directly at us. Instinc- 
tively we threw ourselves down flat. 
The first time this happened we for- 
sot the mud until we were standing 
n our feet again, with great dollops 
of the nasty stuff dripping from ev- 
ery inch of us. Impolitely comment- 
ing on the matter, we attempted to 
wipe our uniforms and clean our- 
selve Then the sound of the sec- 
ond bomb was heard but there was 
, perceptible pause before we ducked 
ain. The pause became longer as 
the ‘hird and fourth bombs were 
oming down, but in the end, the 
rge to be safe won out over the 
lesi to keep clean.” 

Then another alarming incident 
happened. Alongside the quay, in 
front of the Millenium and Premier 
Mills, a large foreign ocean liner was 
vith 6,000 tons of wheat aboard 
her- enough to keep the Premier 


Mills working hard for a_ week. 
When the bombs began to fall the 
ship's crew deserted her and sought 
shelter ashore. Several incendiary 
bom landed on the ship’s deck, 
using fires to break out in several 
plac with no one there to fight 
then The mill’s foreman tackled 


the fires with the trailer pump until 
further fires on the mill premises 
alled for his attention. In the fray, 
the ip was forgotten. Another in- 
endiary bomb falling on her caused 
ff the shells of her anti-sub- 
marine gun to explode, which proved 
to be her doom, for from then on- 


wards for three hours, shell after 
shell exploded. 

Although the Premier Mill was 
save from destruction that night, 
t was at a considerable cost. Two 


bombs landed on the wheat intake 
and destroyed a large sec- 
it. Another hit the 100-tons- 
traveling ship elevators. 
The provender mill and one third 
of the warehouse was immobilized 
while the breakdown of the electric 
power put out of action a quarter of 
the huge silos. A few days later 

on Sept. 18—the mill was subjected 
to another bombing attack and the 
warchouse roof was set on fire and 
one half of it was destroyed. Never 


subway 


per- ur 


daunted by this further damage, the 
rep work was pursued and by 
Sept. 21—two weeks after the first 


ittack—the mill was once again in 
running order. It was a fine feat of 
work, performed under the most try- 
ing and_= difficult circumstances. 
When the repair party left on that 
Saturday night, with the mill ready 
to start up on the following Mon- 
day, it was with a sense of deep sat- 
isfaction. 

However, on that night came the 
heaviest attack of all. Showers of 
high explosives and oil bombs cas- 
caded down. The whole of the prem- 
lseS was soon in flames and little 
could be done because one of the 
earlier bombs had landed in the 
Stokehold, broken the main steam 
pipes and had thus put all fire ap- 
pliances out of action, except for 
the trailer pump. By superhuman 
effort, some of the mill’s own men 
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a massive electrical 
weighing nearly eight tons. 


there would have been no 


so it had to be rescued. 
did it they do not know. 


lapsed. The rest 


metal sprinkler pipes, 


fused great 


which, 


together in one 
afterwards, the 





managed to save from the machinery 
transformer 
It was 
in a building near the power house, 
which any moment threatened to col- 
lapse, but without that transformer, 
power 
available to run the remaining silos, 
How they 

Anyway, 
shortly afterwards, the building col- 
of the machinery 
became just a tangled mass of molten 
shafting, 
girders, separators, etc., all became 
mass 
demolition 


ing up for disposal transport. 


For months to come fires were con- 
tinually breaking out in the wrecked 
premises owing to the smouldering 
wheat and flour, followed by heavy 


explosions and even as_ late 
March, 1942, 18 months after 


mill was destroyed, some wheat bins 
were found still smouldering and the 
fire service had to be called to put 
ensued 


out the extensive fire that 
from opening the bins. 

On the disastrous night 
21, 1940, the mills involved lost 
greater part of 
veyances and contents 


men had great difficulty in break- 


of Sept. 


their transport con- 
barges, rail- 





23a 
way trucks, motor trucks. Some 
were smashed; others were bodily 


lifted into extraordinary places, such 
as on top of buildings. Hundreds 
of sacks of flour were thrown into 
the docks by the explosions, and 
looked like flocks of sheep bobbing 
up and down in the water. The 
floating flour sacks were so massed 
together that it appeared possible to 
walk across them. Grain, released 
from the silos and bins by the bombs, 
piled high in enormous slithering 
heaps along the quays and in the 
water, but any blockage in the 
docks was cleared away quickly and 
everything utilized, if not for its 
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TYPE A 





as the source of iron. 





PFIZER 


QUALITY 





brown 
label 


Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


types of a I-{ A ir 





In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 


on the label: 


an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform 
particle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. 


You'll recognize the different types by the color imprinted 








TYPE B 


Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 




















(TYPE C 


Double strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 





Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 


At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 


quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 


knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac: 


turing chemists. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 





ICTORY 






unives 
Svavas 











81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. © 444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Chemicals For Those Who Serve Man’s Well-Being 


Pinas St 6 aa 
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De You Want to 
Saue Your Floors? 


THEN TRY THIS SIMPLE TEST 


We will send a drum of STONHARD RESURFACER 


to any milling company to repair ruts, holes and breaks; or to 


resurface those portions of your floors which are under con- 


stant trucking and traffic. 


Then test the results under your own working conditions 


for 30 days. 


STONHARD RESURFACER Will 


Prove Satisfactory for These Reasons: 


If you are not satisfied, we will cancel our invoice. 


Bonds to a feather-edge over concrete, wood, brick or 
* composition. 


Stonhard Resurfacer is tough, resilient and fire-resistant 
* ...Shock-proof, too. 


Stonhard Resurfacer provides a dampproof, non-dusting 
and non-skid surface. 


The more trucking and traffic over Stonhard Resurfacer, 
the more serviceable it becomes. 


ghwhnN 


No skilled labor is required to apply Stonhard Resurfacer. 
q PP!) j 


Get a drum on our TRIAL BASIS, or send the coupon 
below for more detailed information and FREE literature. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 


Since 1922 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 








STONHARD COMPANY 

881 Terminal Commerce Building, Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
Please send us more details on your TRIAL OFFER for 
STONHARD RESURFACER. 
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primary purpose, for some other or 
transmuted into fertilizer. The 


grain, in this case, was dried and 
cleaned and turned into animal feed- 
stuffs. 

All communications were de- 
stroyed, there being neither tele- 


phone, gas nor electricity available 
at the docks for many weeks, and 
those engaged on the clearing up 
work had to use dispatch riders to 


get their messages through. The 
whole city was paralyzed. Roads 
were blocked by debris and fires. 


Night after night new damage and 
destruction was done and further 
great fires broke out, and although 
wonders were done in carrying the 


public to and from their work, 
there was great delay in getting 
from place to place and often it 
took from three to four hours to get 
from the city to the docks, which 
in the ordinary way would not take 
over half an hour. This was an- 


other difficulty to contend with by 
those engaged in the repair work 
of the mills, and, moreover, they 
often had to do their work while a 
heavy raid was in progress. 

One day the technical staff of 
the Millenium Mill received a decid- 
ed shock when the men found they 


had been working for several days 
on the top of an unexploded high 
explosive bomb, which had_ buried 


The 


Was 


itself in the debris of their mill 
naval bomb disposal squad 
promptly called and the bomb im- 
mobilized, while the bomb case was 


handed to Spillers, Ltd., as a sou- 
venir. 
The story is told of a bomb—a 


penetrated 


roof, 


250-pounder which 
through a warehouse 

through one or two floors piled with 
flour, dropped into a spiral chute, 
spiralled down to the delivery door 
of the chute, which was closed, and 
came to rest immediately over one 
of the air-raid shelters in which the 
sheltering. Fortu- 
explode, but it 


passed 


workers were 
nately, it did not 


took the bomb disposal squad four 
or five days to get it away. 
Types of Incendiary Bombs 
Incendiary bombs were the very 


devil to fight and they were of many 


and various types, some of them 
very ingenious. One of the later 
types was pointed so that it could 


penetrate six inches of concrete. The 
roof of the canteen of one of the 
mills was reinforced with six inches 
of concrete in accordance with regu- 
lations, but one day one of these 
pointed incendiary bombs fell on the 
supposedly bomb-proof roof of that 
canteen, went through it and fell 
into a bin of standing just 
below and set it on fire. Fortunate- 


salvage 
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ly no further damage was done. }) 
another case one of these incengj. 
aries penetrated through a 9x3 tin. 
ber, slantwise, and imbedded  itsey; 
in a joiner’s bench, again withoy 
damage and to the subsequent amuse. 


ment of the joiner whose bench j 
happened to be. These were th, 
exceptions, for mostly nasty fires 


were caused by incendiary bombs 
which were scattered by many hup. 
dreds at a time and meant mos; 
strenuous work to prevent their ge. 
ting a hold. 

This is where the good spotters 
and fire watchers came in, for the, 
have been the means of saving nan, 
a building, among them the _ fic; 
buildings of Spillers, Ltd., and Rinks 
Ltd., in the center of the city. 0; 
the other hand, many buildings wer, 
destroyed by having no spotters and 
fire watchers. 

Marvelous Escape From Fire 
The Empire Mills, belonging 1 
Associated London Flour Millers 
Ltd., a subsidiary company of Rinks 
Ltd., had a marvelous escape fron 
destruction. It adjoins the Mile 
um Mills at the Victoria Dock, and 
although it received repeated hits 
from all types of bombs it weath- 
ered the storm. Incendiary bombs 
constantly cascaded down upx it 
and it was hit no less than six times 
by flying bombs and several nes 
by rocket bombs, but although suf 
fering considerable damage it ith- 
stood all the attacks. This meant 

work on the part of tl 
the mill’s fire-brigade and 
the repair staff, but the mill 
kept running. Its warehouse was 
destroyed in one of the first bi 
raids, and also its screening de 
ment, but it still stands proudly 


7} 


ceaseless 
spotters, 


alone on the devastated area for- 
merly occupied by its companior 
mills. Both the old and the new 


mills of the Co-operative Wholesal 
Society, opposite the Millenium and 
Premier Mills, escaped destructior 
although damaged, and. re 
Spillers, Ltd., have leased th: 1 
C.W.S. mill until such time as they 
can rebuild the Millenium Mill. Curi- 
ously enough, the Millenium Mil 
destroyed during World War I, not 
by enemy action but through the 
explosion of some chemical works 
in its vicinity. It had to be entirely 
rebuilt and was installed wit! 
latest machinery. Now again, whel 
it is rebuilt, the latest types of ma- 
chinery naturally will be installed 
and it will resume work on the most 
modern methods. 

The same, of course, will be 
of the Premier Mills, and the 
of J. W. French & Co., Ltd. The 
new mill of the C.W.S., which 








@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 


Ask for Particulars 





Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. 






















1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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partly built before the war, is now 
n partial operation, but there is 
onsiderable difficulty about getting 
yfficient labor to run this and their 
jd mill (now Spillers’) as such in- 
‘ads were made on the mills’ work- 
xs for the fighting services and as 
et there is only a mere trickle of 
hese men returning to their civil 
mplo3 ment. 


Several Other Mills Damaged 
Several other mills in London re- 


ceived damage, two by flying bombs 
only in the summer of 1944, six by 
arious bombs, including flying 


pombs, and three by high explosive 
and incendiary bombs, but in all 
cases (he damage was such as could 
he repaired in a very short time, 
and they continued running through- 


out the war. That the milling ca- 
pacity of British mills was main- 


tained at such a high level, in spite 
fall the stupendous and never-end- 


ing difficulties daily encountered 
during those nightmare years of the 
war, is due to the skill, ingenuity 


and untiring efforts of the technical 
f the mills, their repair staffs 


staffs 

und the mill operatives. The team 
work was excellent throughout the 
industry. 

Destruction of the Solent Mills 
Transatlantic visitors to this coun- 
try, in the days before the war, as 


they sailed into the harbor of South- 
ampton on one of the great liners, 
were impressed by the great 
group of buildings known as the So- 
ent Mills, one of the chief land- 
marks, belonging to Ranks, Ltd. In 
the systematic and continuous bomb- 
ing that was meted out to South- 
ampton in 1940-41, so that scarcely 
building escaped destruction or 
jamage—in fact the town was nearly 
wiped out—it was not likely that 
such a prominent building as the 
Mills could escape. It re- 
eived its first hit on Nov. 30, 1940, 
slight damage only resulting, but on 
the following night a large bomb fell 
on the warehouse, another hit the 
mill (about 2,500 bbls daily capacity), 
ind a third fell on the screenroom. 
completely wrecked, but 
the provender mill es- 
damage. 


always 


Solen 


\]] ere 
the silo and 
per with slight 


Hull 


Without doubt there was no place 
in tl British Isles, with the ex- 
eption of London, that was more 
bombed than the Port of Hull. Stand- 
ng there on the northeast coast, the 


Damage at the Port of 


enter of much coming and going 
{ ships carrying highly important 
argoes, it was the constant target 
fenemy bombers. Amidst the uni- 
versal destruction the city suffered 
two flour mills were victims the 
Clarence Mills of Ranks, Ltd. (ap- 
proximately 3,500 bbls daily ca- 


pacity) and the Swan Mills of Spill- 
ers, Ltd. (approximately 2,800 bbls 
laily capacity). The Clarence Mills 
were destroyed on May 8, 1941, and 
the Swan Mills on July 14, 1941. In 
the photograph of the destroyed 
Clarence Mill the wheat can be seen 
pouring into the river from the silo. 


ight was so tremendous (some 


Its y 


6,000 tons) that it caused a tidal 
wave. Barges were thrown up on 
the quays and smashed and several 
people lost their lives. Some 8,000 
sacks (280 lbs each) of flour also 


Were destroyed on that occasion. 
The Clarence Mill was the parent 
mill of the Rank organization. It 
Was here that the late Joseph Rank 
secured his first successes as a mill- 
er, Which formed the nucleus of his 
great business. Here, too, his sons, 
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James V. Rank and J. Arthur Rank, 
received their training in the art of 
flour milling and business administra- 
tion. In the course of time the 
original mills were replaced by the 
large new plant which was destroyed 
by enemy action. 

The Swan Mills of Spillers, Ltd., 
also was a beautiful modern plant 
of which the enemy’s bombs made a 
very sad mess. In this case the 
bursting of the water and electric 
mains prevented the mill being saved. 
The gallant conduct of two of the 
men secured them the award of the 
British Empire Medal. 


Another plant destroyed in that 


4, 


vicinity was the mill of Samuel 
Smith, Ltd., at Sheffield, with an 
approximate capacity of 350 bbls 
per day, and the mill of Reckitt, 
Smith, Ltd. (525 bbls per day ap- 
proximately), at Norwich, to the 
south of the great estuary known as 
the “Wash.” 


Destruction in the Liverpool Dis- 
trict 

In spite of the very heavy bomb- 
ing inflicted on Liverpool and Mer- 
sey-side for a period at the end of 
1940, only two mills of the many 
in that district were destroyed, al- 
though seven were damaged and, in 


MAN WITH A “GREEN THUMB” 


The way Bill Jones can make things grow 
in his garden is both a mystery and a mir- 
acle to his friends. They say he has a 
“green thumb”... but what they really 
mean is that long years of experience have 
provided him with the requisite “know- 
how” to make things grow in abundance. 

When it comes to producing phosphates, 
Victor, too, might be said to have a “green 
thumb.” Because for over 40 years Victor 
has been making phosphates for the mill- 
ing industry. In those many years Victor 
has not only acquired the skill essential to 
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warehouses de- 


some cases, the 
stroyed. The mills which suffered 
annihilation were the Homepride 


Mill, of Paul Bros., Ltd., at Birken- 
head, and of Hovis, Ltd., Manches- 
ter. The Homepride Mill had an 
approximate capacity of 2,800 bbls 
per day, and the Hovis Mill, 1,750 
bbls per day. An eye-witness story 
of the burning of the Hovis Mill, 
which occurred on Dec. 22, 1940, is 
as follows: “Our crew of fire-watch- 
ers or fire-fighters seem to have 
forgotten time and conditions, and 
as the inferno developed all around 
us, the fire, which had started in 
the granary nearby, fanned by a 








producing a good product, but the back- 
ground of experience that alone makes 
further progress possible. 

From this wealth of experience, for ex- 
ample, came V-90. In the more than six 
years the V-90 has been available, this 
slow-acting monocalcium phosphate has 
repeatedly demonstrated its superior bak- 
ing action...in volume, color, texture... 
in just plain good eating. 

There is no short cut to such experience... 
the kind of experience that has made V-90 
a practical success for millers everywhere. 


...THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


VICTOR Chemicald Works, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK « KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS » NASHVILLE » GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plants: NASHVILLE + MT. PLEASANT, TENN. + CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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Finger - Tip 


Facts... 


An inventory and appraisal of your 
grain processing plant by our trained 
engineers places at your disposal a 
neat, orderly volume which consists of 
facts — not guesses — regarding the 
value of each piece of equipment, each 


building. 


Such a record has proven to be of 
inestimable value on countless occa- 
sions. ‘That is why our clients con- 


tinue with us year after year. 

Is the inventory of your plant a hodge- 
podge collection of shipping inven- 
tories, receipted bills, tax assessor’s 
statements, etc.? 

An appraisal by us will supply you 
with accurate information at your 
Let us discuss it with you. 


Ww 


finger-tips. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


% Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade <x 


northeast gale, was soon a huge sheet 
of flames. The heat from this blaze 
cracked the windows and_ scorched 
the doors of our silo and warehouse. 
The leaping flames mounted high 
above our roof, then were borne 
down by the gale and shot up the 
warehouse and silo walls. Our fire- 
men fought the blaze inside and 
outside the building until the blast 
from a high explosive bomb blew 
out the warehouse and silo windows 
and doors, when the flames swept 
through the warehouse from_base- 
ment to attic, as it were, and seemed 
to envelop the whole in one high 
gallop. We fought against impos- 
sible odds.” 

During this attack the fire brigade 
and fire-watchers at one of the mills 
had to deal with approximately 250 
incendiary bombs, 49 of which 
dropped on the roof of the mill. On 
another occasion the roof of a Liv- 
erpool mill was literally lifted up 
and two months later the same prem- 
ises suffered a further attack, but 
each time manufacture was resumed 
in a few days. 

Damage in Southwest District 

Bristol and district suffered from 
a period of severe bombing in 1940- 
41, but although the mills received 
some nasty hits none of them were 
destroyed. Again, in 1942, that part 
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of England was attacked in a sengo. 
less attempt to destroy places of jp. 
terest, such as Bath, Exeter, Canter. 
bury, York, etc. A mill at Bath 
was hit but was soon running again 
The feed mill of Rowlands Broth. 
ers & Co., Ltd. Avonmouth, nea) 
Bristol, a subsidiary of Spillers, tq 
was destroyed on the night of Jan 
16, 1941. Also a small flour mi!) a; 
Poole, on the south coast, with «a ea. 
pacity of 350 bbls. 
Damage in Scotland and Irela: 
Except for one very short period 
in 1940, Scotland suffered practically 
no attacks of bombing, although 
Glasgow had a nasty experience on 
two occasions when the enemy bomb- 
ers visited that city. The only mil] 
that appears to have suffered any 
damage from bombing was that of 
A. & R. Tod, Ltd., at Leith. 
Northern Ireland had a taste of 
enemy attack at about the 
time, when the mill of Joseph | 
Ltd., at Belfast, was damaged, 
the feed mill of John Thompson 
Sons, Ltd., also at Belfast, destr: 
Behind all these many incidents 
destruction and damage was thi 
man element, which, with 
courage and determination, en 
ored to fight the effects of the be 
regardless of self, and to sa\ 
much property as they could. 
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CHILDREN and MATCHES 


Both are good in their places, but 


A POOR COMBINATION 


- 
The number of recent fires in Mill and Elevator proper- 
ties, caused by children, is truly alarming. You can do 
much to prevent such a happening in your own property. 
1. Keep all outbuildings securely locked. 
2. Prevent accumulations of combustibles outside. 


3. Discourage children from using your Mill or 
Elevator property as a playground. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


business. 














Established 1870 


APER BAGS 


Seventy-five years’ continuous experience 
in manufacturing PAPER BAGS goes into 
every bag we produce. 

Throughout these many years, Quality and 
Service to the Milling Industry have been 
an outstanding feature of our company. 
This same Quality and Service will be 
maintained in the future, the same as it 
has been in the past. 


It is the foundation of our past and future 


PAPER BAGS 


of the Highest Quality for 


FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


yeneral Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 




















CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS » KANSAS CITY » MINNEAPOLIS * DENVER « BUFFALO 
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Face lifting for people improves only the 
general appearance. It does more than that 
for concrete and brick structures. Treatment 
by Western Waterproofing Co. improves the 
face, yes, and makes your property a better 
advertisement. But it also repairs, main- 
tains, strengthens the decaying concrete and 











loosening bricks. 

















W ESTERN WATERPROOFING COMPANY en- 

gineers have specialized for many years 
in the art of “lifting the faces” of aging con- 
crete structures to erase the telltale signs of 
age and to remedy the damage that has been 


done by natural causes. 


Compare the before and after appearance of 


the same building—the Bemis Bro. Bag Com- 





pany plant in Kansas City — and note how 
all cracks and decayed spots were cleaned 
and sealed before the final protective coating WwW 

ATERPROOFING Co. 


Syndicate Trust BI 
: dg., ST.LO 
Kansas City Office ~ 417 ieaucien 


. ° . nm £ ‘ 
sealed, promote more rapid chemical action CHARLOTTE, N “ies Offices — 


was applied. 













Cavities in the concrete face, if not filled and 


ATLA NTA, GA. 









and decay. Your mill, elevator or warehouse 





With 25 years of wide expe 


probably is in need of the services of West- ditioning heavy construct 
Proofing Co. js gi] om, 


ern Waterproofing engineers. Let us discuss numerous references f 
s rom 


rience in recon. 
Western Water. 
rnish you with 
used the service. those who have 








your concrete waterproofing and resurfacing 


problems with you. 
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BUT ENOUGH DIFFERENCE INLENGTH 
For POSITIVE, ACCURATE SEPARATION ; 


expo 

@ Clean wheat is essential to the production of quality Disc Separator, by taking advantage of these length ve | 
flour. Cockle, vetch, oats, barley—however little there differences, can perform exact separations at low cost. int 
may be—can seriously impair flour quality when ground Discs designed for oats remove oats, barley, straw de 
in with wheat. Many of these grains and seeds are joints and other foreign material longer than wheat. en 

almost identical in width or thickness and would be Discs designed for cockle remove cockle, small vetch. Is CC 

difficult to separate were it not for marked differences wild buckwheat, pigeon grass and other seeds shorter . 

in their lengths. than wheat. Don’t take chances with the purity of dom 

It can be easily seen that oats are longer than wheat flour. Insure cleaner wheat and better loaves the C : 

and that cockle is shorter than wheat. The Carter Carter Disc Separator way. dwin 
th 

du ) 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
meni 
- 142 : 3 é # an ee , 
Carter Discs—Standard of Accuracy See P bu 
= 5 t; ay. f | for t 
The Carter Disc Separator has stood the zt : ‘ €X})0 
test of time in the hands of millers, seeds- Ss al 
men and grainmen everywhere. It is the 4 as tit 
standard of accuracy the country over. — : aa movi 
Pictured at left is section of oat disc ~~ “* “ee is fa 
showing how length separation works. ’ mon 
Wheat fits into the pockets and is lifted 3 > tit 
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BOARD RELEASES FIGURES 
ON LAST YEAR’S MOVEMENT 


Winnipeg, Man.—During the crop 
year 1944-45 almost 519,000,000 bus 
of all grains were shipped by lake 
and rail from Fort William and Port 
Arthur, according to figures released 
hy the Statistics Branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. 

These shipments were broken down 
into: Wheat 330,615,761 bus, oats 
113,548,442, barley 61,422,847, rye 5,- 
947,845, flaxseed 6,884,645, Canadian 
corn 35,106, mixed grain (in bushels 
of 50 Ibs) 501,285, mixed feed oats 
(in bushels of 34 lbs) 40,588. In 
addition, 1,095,364 lbs of sunflower 
seed were shipped by rail. 

©! the above amount, 490,440,333 
bus were shipped by lake, as follows: 
wheat 324,569,627 bus, oats 99,243,- 
395, barley 55,434,546, rye 5,646,490, 
flaxseed 5,311,875, mixed grain 284,- 
40( 

Ril shipments comprising 28,455,- 
686 bus, were: wheat 6,046,134 bus, 
oats 14,305,047, barley 5,988,301, rye 
900,855, flaxseed 1,572,770, Canadian 
cor: 35,106, mixed grain 266,885, 
mixed feed oats 40,588. 

Crain receipts in Fort William- 
Por’ Arthur during the crop year com- 
prised: wheat 353,978,051 bus, oats 
107,688,048, barley 59,360,239, rye 4,- 
193.079, flaxseed 6,426,945, Canadian 
corn 61,998, mixed grain 1,081,828, 
sunilower seed 69,900. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OVERSEAS DEMANDS HIKE 
WHEAT, FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Toronto, Ont.—In its August Re- 
view of the Wheat Situation the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics says pre- 
liminary figures for exports of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour during the crop 
year 1944-45 indicate a total of over 
350,000,000 bus was exported, as com- 
pared with 343,000,000 in the crop 
year 1943-44. 

Flour exports are expected to reach 
a wheat equivalent of some 60,000,- 
000 bus, which indicates no significant 
change from 1943-44 exports. Wheat 
exports are tentatively placed at 290,- 
000,000 bus, of which almost 20% 
represents imports of Canadian wheat 
into the United States. Increased 
demands from Europe have caused 
a substantial increase in shipments 
oversea for the crop year 1944-45, 
as compared with overseas shipments 
a year earlier. 

Shipments to the United States for 
domestic consumption, which  ac- 
counted for more than half of the 
Canadian wheat exports in 1943-44, 
dwindled until they represented less 
than one quarter of the total exports 
during 1944-45. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
NEARLY TRIPLE YEAR AGO 


Winnipeg, Man.— Overseas _ship- 
ments of Canadian wheat only, dur- 
ing August, the first month of the 
current crop year, totaled 34,200,000 
bus as compared with 12,500,000 bus 
for the same period a year ago. Flour 
exports totals for the same period 
arc not yet available, but the quan- 
tity of wheat and flour combined 
moving out of Canada this crop year 
is far in excess of the corresponding 
month a year ago. This is the first 
time that up-to-the-minute figures 
have been made available since cen- 
sorship regulations were imposed 
early in the war. 

August exports of wheat included 
Slightly more than 600,000 bus of 
durum grades, while in August last 
year only a little more than 200,000 
bus of durum wheat was exported. 
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In addition to wheat, coarse grain 
exports for the month of August to 
overseas destinations totaled 1,450,- 
000 bus and apart from 180,000 bus 
of barley the entire total was made 
up of oats. In the corresponding 
month last year only 150,000 bus 
were exported, practically all rye. 
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EARLY-RUN SAMPLES SHOW 
HIGHER PROTEIN CONTENT 


Winnipeg, Man.—An average pro- 
tein content of 15.1% for 818 early- 
run samples of the 1945 prairie wheat 
crop is reported by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners’ laboratory. 
This preliminary figure is the high- 
est since 1941 and is approximately 
1.5% higher than that for 1944. 

By far the largest number of sam- 
ples analyzed came from central and 
southern Saskatchewan where yields 
are known to be low and the volume 
of wheat harvested will be relatively 
small. Hence, a decrease in the aver- 
age protein level can be expected as 
more samples are received from 
northern areas where the volume of 
grain is much higher and the protein 
content is usually much lower. 

A comparison of the 1945 and 1944 
protein levels is given by provinces 
in the following table, together with 





the number of 1945 crop samples 
analyzed. 
Number Protein level 
Province samples 1945 1944 
Manitoba aya ; 73 12.3 12.5 
Saskatchewan ..... 668 15.3 13.6 
Alberta 77 16.2 14.9 
All samples ..... 818 15.1 13.6 
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CANADIAN PROTEIN HIGHER 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from Wes- 
tern Canada indicate that the new 
crop wheat shows unusually high pro- 
tein content. It is stated that 49 
samples from Saskatchewan gave a 
mean protein result of 16.3%. This 
is a much higher protein content 
than the wheat from that province 
last year. No reports as to the qual- 
ity of Alberta and Manitoba wheat 
are as yet available. 
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CANADIAN DELIVERY QUOTA 
SET AT 14 BUS PER ACRE 


Toronto, Ont.—Total wheat deliv- 
eries in Canada during the past crop 
year exceeded 349,000,000 bus as com- 
pared with 329,000,000 in 1943-44. A 
maximum limitation of 14 bus per 
authorized acre on deliveries for the 
present crop year was fixed Sept. 6 
by the government’s grain program. 
Owing to the uneven distribution of 
yields, the reduced carry-over on 
farms and the 14-bu limitation de- 
liveries are not expected to greatly 
exceed 200,000,000 bus in this year. 
At the opening of the new crop sea- 
son the Wheat Board announced an 
initial delivery quota for wheat of 
five bushels per authorized acre. 
Since Aug. 1, the quotas have been 
rapidly increased to the maximum 
quantity, owing to the smaller stocks 
in country elevators and the prospec- 
tive low average yields at many 
points. 
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L. H. PETHICK TO LEAVE 
CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board announced several staff 
changes last week which will be ef- 
fective Oct. 1. 

L. H. Pethick has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager to enter private 
business under the name of Pethick 
Grain, Ltd. He has served on the 
board for nine years and has headed 
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HAPPY OCCASION.—After a serious food famine threatened the resi- 
dents of bomb-shattered Berlin, trainloads of foodstuffs gathered and 


shipped by allied authorities are arriving daily in the capital. 


For the 


first time since the end of the war, these women of Berlin are able to 


get white hread. 
expressions are self-explanatory. 


They are shown leaving the bakery shop, and their 





the sales department since 1937. 
Previous to his work with the board, 
he had been with the British Empire 
Grain Co., Ltd., since 1919. 

W. J. Brooking, who came to the 
board as assistant sales manager in 
1940, after 13 years with the Wm. 
Reid Co., Ltd., will assume the po- 
sition of general sales manager for 
the board. R. W. Hickman, who has 
been eastern sales manager of the 
board since October, 1943, will be- 
come the assistant sales manager in 
the new set-up. 
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EXPORT OUTLOOK BRIGHT 

Vancouver, B. C.—Exports of grain 
from this port in August, first month 
of the new 1945-46 crop season, to- 
taled 2,168,770 bus. While this figure 
is down from the recent peak of 3,- 
600,000 bus in July, the outlook for 
the September movement and the fall 
months is bright. The actual volume 


will depend almost entirely on just 
how fast shipping space is reallocated 
to this trade from Pacific war needs. 
Current indications are that a min- 
imum of 3,000,000 bus per month will 
go from local elevators, destinations 
including India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the United Kingdom, South 
America and Russia. The neighbor- 
ing port of New Westminster shipped 
100,000 bus for export in August, but 
nothing went from Victoria and 
Prince Rupert elevators. The Van- 
couver export movement in August 
compared with only 400,000 bus in 
the same month last year. Elevator 
stocks in local houses are holding 
firm around 14,000,000 bus, mainly 
wheat. Promise of new private busi- 
ness was shown last week when the 
second ship arrived for a full cargo 
of wheat for Peru. At the same time 
there were four ships in port to take 
around 8,000 tons each for India. 


Heavy Outgo, Coupled with Light 
Yields, May Cut Canadian Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—-According to a re- 
port of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics Canada’s wheat crop is late 
and cutting did not get under way 
in many of those districts where 
yields are heaviest until nearly the 
end of August. The first official 
estimate of production will be made 
Sept. 12. Private estimates place 
the western wheat crop at about 
300,000,000 bus. If the spring wheat 
crop reaches this mark, the wheat 
harvest for the whole of Canada will 
exceed 320,000,000 bus. A crop of 
this size, added to the carryover of 
258,000,000 bus, would give this coun- 
try a total supply of some 215,000,- 
000 bus less than in 1944-45. 

Canada’s continued heavy outward 
shipments of wheat and flour, to- 
gether with low yieds in large sec- 
tions of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
have served to reduce total supplies 
by over one fifth. This reduction 
in available supplies may well prove 
a limiting factor in the volume of 
wheat which Canada is able to ex- 
port in 1945-46. 


The disappearance of wheat in the 
Dominion during the past crop year 
has been about 534,000,000 bus, or 
almost the same as in 1943-44. Ex- 
ports accounted for about 350,000,- 
000 bus, with nearly 300,000,000 bus 
cleared to overseas destina- 
tions. The maintenance of this rate 
of exports during the present year 
would cut Canadian wheat supplies 
to about 70,000,000 bus on July 31, 
1946. 

When it is remembered that this 
carryover, perhaps one third of which 
will be on farms, must meet domestic 
requirements for food and feed and 
enable mills to maintain operations 
until new wheat can be made avail- 
able, it appears that such a year-end 
stock would be undesirably low. The 
meeting of domestic requirements as 
well as such factors as the avail- 
ability of rail and water transporta- 
tion facilities will have to be taken 
into consideration in assessing the 
possible volume of exports in the 
present crop year. 


being 
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FEEDSTUFFS SUPPLY DEPENDS 
MOSTLY ON CORN PRODUCTION 


August | Forecast 12% Below 1944 Corn Outturn, But 
1 Bu Change in Average Yield Could Alter 
Total Feed Supply by 2% 


Above average feed crops during 
the past eight years have enabled 
farmers to carry _ out. record- 
breaking dairy and livestock pro- 
grams. Whether farmers can con- 
tinue their dairy and livestock pro- 
duction at the present level will de- 
pend largely on feed supplies avail- 
able during the next feeding year 
which begins Oct. 1. 

In recent years about 80% of all 
concentrates fed to livestock and 
poultry were furnished by the four 
feed grains—corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghums. The volume of these 
supplies next year depends upon the 
1945 corn crop more than anything 
else. The corn crop on the basis 
of Aug. 1 indications may be as 
much as 12% less than last year’s. 
Conclusions drawn at this time on 
the 1945-46 feed grain situation are 
subject to revision as crop prospects 
change. 

If the 1945 corn crop equals the 
Aug. 1 estimate, this year’s produc- 
tion of the four principal feed grains 
—corn, oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums—will be about 94% as large 
as for the previous year. An in- 
crease in oats will offset about one 
half of the decrease in the other 
crops. Encouraging is the expected 
carryover of 1944 crop corn, oats, and 
barley which will be about 50% 
larger than last year’s very low 
level. This carryover added to the 
production this year leaves a total 
feed grain supply about 1.5% less 
than a year earlier. 

So important is the corn crop to 
the feed grain supply that a change 
of about one bushel in the average 
yields of corn would change the total 
domestically produced feed grain sup- 
ply by about 2%. However, if much 
of the crop should be harvested as 
soft corn, as might happen this year 
if early frosts occur, the feeding 
value of the crop would be lowered 
considerably. 

Here’s how the prospective feed 
supply for 1945-46 compares by re- 
gions with the supply for 1944-45: 

North Atlantic 
East North Ce 
West North Centrs 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
Western 

United States 

Hogs, chickens and milk cows are 
the principal consumers of feed 
grains. 

A summary of conditions in the 
principal areas of the country fol- 
lows: 


NORTH ATLANTIC 

Vermont, York, 

shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania) 


Feed grain supply will exceed that 
of a year earlier by about 5% with 
the expected carryover on Oct. 1 
slightly larger this year than last. 
There are more young chickens but 
there has been a sharp drop in lay- 
ers on farms. Feed needs may equal 
those of a year earlier if enough 
young chickens are kept to again 
increase the numbers of layers. As 
this area imports much of its feed, 
its supplies will depend on the abil- 
ity to obtain shipments from surplus 


STATES 
Hamp- 
New 


(Maine, New New 


areas. However, since some of the 
surplus areas are expected to con- 
sume most of their supplies this 
year, less than normal quantities 
would be available for the North 
Atlantic area. Hay supplies consid- 
erably larger than a year earlier will 
materially aid the feed situation for 
dairy cows, especially in southern 
New England. 


EASTERN CORN BELT 
(Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio) 


The feed grain supply is 12% over 
a year earlier. If the indicated rise 
of 12% in the fall pig crop over 
last year’s materializes it will in- 
crease requirements for feed. De- 
mand for poultry and dairy feed ex- 
ceeds that of a year ago. 


WESTERN CORN BELT 
South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Kansas, Missouri) 


(Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, 
The carryover should be much 
larger than last year. However, a 
sharp drop in corn crop may force 
feed grain supplies down 7% from 
a year earlier. Higher hog and chick- 
en output, plus maintenance of egg 
and milk production, likely will boost 
requirements over last year and de- 
crease the amount available for out- 
shipments. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


(Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Florida) 

The feed grain supply is about 3% 
above last year’s with the carryover 
somewhat higher but _ production 
smaller. Fewer young chickens on 
farms in that area will require 
slightly less feed; however, heavy 
requirements for broilers will likely 
continue. Dairy needs are expected 
to continue at 1944-45 level. This 
area normally ships in large quan- 
tities of feed. Difficulties may be 
expected during the coming winter 
in obtaining supplies from usual sur- 
plus states due to reduced supplies 
and increased requirements in such 

states. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
(Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama) 


The feed grain supply is down 7% 
largely as a result of a 17% drop in 
grain sorghum production. Require- 
ments will likely be about the same 
as during the 1944-45 feeding year. 
Dairy, hog and poultry production 
expected to continue strong. 


WESTERN STATES 
(Washington, Oregon, California, Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico) 


Smaller corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghum production indicate an 
8% drop in the feed grain supply 
from a year earlier despite an in- 
crease in carryover of oats, corn and 
barley. The feed supply for the Pa- 
cific Northwest will be down more 
than the regional average. A. de- 
crease in laying hens in western 
states may reduce feed requirements 
slightly. However, there are unusu- 
ally large numbers of turkeys and 
young chickens and hen numbers 


may again be increased by keeping 
young pullets now on farms. Dairy 
feed requirements will continue 
strong. 
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ELEVATOR NEARS COMPLETION 

The Dalles, Oregon. — Workmen 
have begun the final work on the 
400,000-bu grain elevator being built 
at the Port of The Dalles. Fourteen 
concrete bins have been completed 
and the final work will consist of 
putting six-inch concrete slabs on top 
of the structure. The bins are 103 
feet high. The combined capacity of 
the existing elevator and the new ele- 
vator will be 900,000 bus. 
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EL RANCHO MILLING CO. 
BUYS NEW MEXICO PLANT 


Clovis, N. M.—Business and prop- 
erty of the Stockmen’s Feed Manu- 
facturing Co., Clovis, N. M., has been 
sold to the El Rancho Milling Co. 

Property involved in the transfer 
includes a 100,000-bu elevator. A 
modern feed mill and warehouse are 
to be constructed to replace those 
lost in a fire last May. Concrete and 
tile will be used in the construction, 
and sufficient machinery to make 80 
to 100 tons of feed a day will be in- 
stalled. The company expects to be- 
gin actual operations about Jan. 1. 

The El Rancho Milling Co., a corpo- 
ration, was organized recently by a 
group of Clovis business men. Ben 
H. Davidson is president, Dr. P. E. 
Hale vice president, C. C. Murphy 
treasurer, and Austin Brooks secre- 
tary and manager. The authorized 
capital is $250,000, of which one half 
has been issued. 
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NEW BASIS FOR EXPORT 
FLOUR SALES AWAITED 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from Ot- 
tawa indicate that negotiations are 
under way for the establishment of a 
new selling policy to replace mutual 
aid which may be discontinued in 
the near future. 

Until recently, the price of wheat to 
Great Britain for mutual aid ship- 
ments was fixed at $1.46 bu for No. 1 
northern, basis in store, Fort William 
or Port Arthur. It was on this basis 
that flour sales were made. Until 
this matter has been settled new 
export sales of flour to Great Britain 
are at a standstill. 








HONESTY 
Most folks are honest. 
conclusion of a couple 
store managers who had a chance to 
find out in the confusion that attend- 
ed V-J holidays. A Freeport, IIL, 
grocer wanted to close and celebrate 
with the rest of the town, but he 
realized that some of his customers 
might get hungry. So he left sev- 
eral baskets of bread outside the 
store with a note inviting customers 
to help themselves. When he re- 
opened the store next day, he found 
the bread gone but $33.50 left in 
payment for it, 20c more than the 
bread was worth. A Clinton, Mo., 
grocer had quite a bit of bakery prod- 
ucts on hand when the peace an- 
nouncement came. He also placed 
about 200 loaves of bread, sweet rolls 
and doughnuts in front of his store 
beneath a sign telling people to take 
what they needed and pay the next 
day. The goods have all been paid 
for. 


That is the 
of grocery 
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GENERAL MILLS OFFERING 
OF NEW PREFERRED STOCK 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Terms under 
which a new series of General Mills, 
Inc., 3%% preferred stock is being 
offered to the public were made 
known Sept. 7 with the filing with 
the Securities and Exchange Cominis. 
sion of the final amendment to | 
company’s registration statement 

The new issue, purpose of whic) js 
to help finance the company’s } 
war program of improvement and ex. 
pansion, consists of 100,000 share 
3°s% cumulative convertible 
ferred stock with par value of §| 
per share. The new shares are b:i 
first offered for subscription to 
common stockholders of the com; 
at $100 per share on the basis of 
share of the new preferred stock 
each 20 shares of common stock | eld 
(after the recent 3-for-1 split-up of 
the common). 

The offering to holders of comnjon 
stock expires Sept. 19. Shares 1 at 
are not subscribed for by comnion 
stockholders will be sold to a group 
of underwriters headed by Dil on, 
Read & Co., Inc. 

The new preferred stock is 
vertible into common stock at 
time at $50 per share. It is sub 
to redemption by the company 
$104 per share up to and including 
Dec. 1, 1950, and at $103 per st} 
thereafter. 
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UNRRA SHIPMENTS NOW 
AMOUNT TO $417,914,000 


Washington, D. C.—Shipments of 
food, textiles, industrial equipment 
and other relief supplies to liberated 
European countries and China had a 
total value of $417,914,000 at the end 
of August, Roy F. Hendrickson, act- 
ing director general of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, announced recently. 

The small quantity of supplies sent 
by plane into China should be in- 
creased as a result of the reopening 
of ports and the resumption of ocean 
trade in the Pacific, he added. 

In Europe, Greece, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia and Poland re- 
ceived most of the aid, although Italy 
benefited from what Mr. Hendrickson 
described as “a limited program.” 

In terms of bulk, food comprised 
by far the largest single commodity 
in the relief shipments, amounting 
to 1,309,904,960 lbs. Equipment for 
rehabilitation of the continent’s ag- 
ricultural economy totaled 131,724 
tons through July and supplies for its 
industrial recovery, 66,883 tons. 

New transport and distribution fa- 
cilities will be needed, Mr. Hendrick- 
son asserted, because the “peak of 
need” has not been reached. Greater 
shipments will be needed in the com- 
ing months, he said, to meet “the des- 
perate situation being faced by many 
of the liberated peoples this wint« 
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TRUCK DRIVERS PICKET 
BAKERY IN MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Nineteen mem- 
bers of Local 244, Truck Drivers 
Union (AFL), formed a picket line 
at the shipping entrance of the Jaeger 
Baking Co. Aug. 30 in what they said 
was an authorized strike to obtain 
a straight 7c per hour pay raise. 

A union spokesman said that the 
strike had been voted under Smith- 
Connolly Act rules in July. 

The walkout began as a sitdown 
strike but the men changed their 
minds and formed a picket line 4 
short time later. 
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~ FOR BAKERS 


ae Flour 


Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


The Miller's Thumb 














: 
ARNOLD 


_ Ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT «+ MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
133-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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3LACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








(Continued from page 18.) 
torum, assigned to the thirteenth cen- 
tury: “The measure with which toll is 
taken shall be according to the measure 
of the lord the king, and it shall be taken 
razed or striked and without any upheap 
piled upon. it. If the farmers (or 
owners) find the millers all their neces- 
sary utensils for the mill, they shall take 
nothing beyond the prescribed toll; and 
if they do otherwise, let them be severely 
punished. . The toll of a mill shall 
be taken, according to the custom of the 
king and according to the strength of 
the watercourse, to the twentieth or 
twenty-fourth part of the grain.” 

The English statute under notice fixes 
the rate at from one twentieth to one 
twenty-fourth part of the grain, but it 
left the whole matter dependent upon 
custom, and no subsequent statute ever 
affected the rate for centuries. The aver- 
age toll throughout the kingdom from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century was 
the sixteenth part of the grain. 

In the sixteenth century Fitzherbert 
quotes the various rates then prevailing: 
“It is also to be known how the toll 
should be taken. There be many divers 
grants made by the lord: some men to 
be ground to the twentieth part and some 
to the twenty-fourth part; tenants-at-will 
to the sixteenth part; and bondsmen to 
the twelfth part: some men to be toll 
free and some hopper free, that is to 
wit, that his corn (grain) should be put 
into the hopper and ground next to the 
corn that is in the hopper at time of his 
coming.” 

In this tariff it will not miss observa- 
tion that the poorer the tenant the more 
he was charged for the grinding. The 
well-to-do tenant holding lands by char- 
ter paid one twentieth or one twenty- 
fourth. Further down in the social scale, 
the tenant-at-will, liable to be dispos- 
sessed at any term, paid one sixteenth. 
Lowest of all, the poverty-stricken bonds- 
man or laborer paid one twelfth, or just 
twice as much as the chartered gentleman 
farming his own lands. And the same 
inverse ratio of toll to poverty is found 
instanced elséwhere. 

Yet this was not a case of oppression 
on the miller’s part. Its explanation may 
be found in the consideration that the 
poor man’s bag of grain would invariably 
be so small as, apart from the grinding, 
to give the miller greatly increased 
trouble in dealing with it in clearing the 
hopper, measuring the grain and grist, 
and in other incidental details, all of 
which would be fair matter for increased 
rate of payment. 

Further, wheat formed only a_ very 
small proportion of the food of the 
masses; rye, oats, beans and peas would 
be the usual material brought to the mill 
by the poor, and the toll on these would 
be of comparatively small value to the 
miller as compared with that on wheat, 
unless it were raised to a higher rate 
than the latter. 

Perhaps it is on this account that as 
high a toll as one third is occasionally 
found. The villagers at Fardyll in Scot- 
land, who in 1358 paid £4 a year to the 
king to secure exemption from their mill, 
had been subject to the “thremulture.” 
In London in 1465 one uniform rate to 
rich and poor prevailed, a quart of toll 
from every bushel of wheat and a pint 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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Stupped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








THE FLOUR 


poetry 


LITERATURE IN 
MILL.—Makers of and of 
fiction are fairly familiar with the 
flour mill, ancient and modern, 
though more especially with mills 
cobwebbed and hoary, whose clap- 
boards are down-falling and whose 
wheels are mossy with decay. Of old 
mill verses and rhymes about millers’ 
peccadillos and daughters there are 
enough for a moderate sized book. 
Not often, however, does the modern 
man of literature step into the mod- 
ern mill, and we are indebted to such 
a one at this moment. We are obliged 
to him for looking at this prosaic 
implement not only with sophisti- 
cated appreciation of its importance 
in the industrial drama but with an 
emotional understanding of its deep- 
er and inner human values. In all 
respects it is enlivening and gratify- 
ing to see the flour mill through the 
eyes and in the words of a man of 
great literary qualification. So there 
is good reason for a brief sampling 
here of Mr. James Gray’s chapter 
called ‘A Saga of Bread,” which ap- 
pears in his book “Pine, Stream and 
Prairie’ (one of the Alfred Knopf 
“American Scene”’ series). That part 
of the American scene with which 
Mr. Gray deals is the part comprised 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin, so nat- 
urally it is of the mills of Minneapo- 
lis that he speaks: 


@® “The tall cylinders of the eleva- 
tors make the mills look a little like 
a gigantic organ, with the towers 
as the ornamental pipes. Traveling 
from top to bottom of a modern mill, 
watching the successive processes by 
which the wheat berry is turned into 
flour, one manages to feel like an in- 
truder in the inner workings of an 
organ. The polished and immaculate 
wooden tubes that vein the rooms are 
actually part of a conveyor system 
inside of which the wheat is carried 
from treatment to treatment. But 
the stubborn imagination still insists 
that they might be the working pipe- 
flues of an organ. The lively agita- 
tions of the machines in which the 
product is sifted in the course of its 
evolution into flour serve an obvious 
function. But that does not quite 
keep the vagrant mind from imagin- 
ing that these are the bellows of the 
organ. 

“Another thing that makes the 
mill seem to be dedicated to some 
special kind of harmony and purity 
rather than to any merely commer- 
cial purpose is its absolute cleanli- 
ness. Implicit in the contract be- 
tween the miller and the unseen buy- 
er of his product is the promise that 
the food will be kept from any kind 
of contamination. That promise is 
respected in the neat compactness 
of the machines which make sure 
that, as the wheat berry goes under 
the rolls to be pulverized, it is never 
exposed to the air; in the conveyor 
system which makes it possible for 
the product to be passed from one 
phase of treatment to another with- 
out being handled; in the fact that 


By Carroll K. Michener 


the flour is packaged, sewed into its 
bag, stamped, and sealed without re- 
ceiving so much as a contaminating 
glance from the gross human world. 
@® “It has not infrequently hap- 
pened that sensitive souls watching 
the mass commercial handling of 


foodstuffs have turned pale with dis- 
may and decided, at least momentar- 
ily, to retire out of the modern world 


and live like the characters in an 
idyll by Edith Wharton on a diet 
of ‘pulse and wild simples.’ Disturbed 
and angry novelists like Upton Sin- 
clair have written books to expose 
the mischief and cynicism of such 
institutions. But no doubt would af- 
flict the most finicking visitor to a 
modern mill. There is a _ balletlike 
elegance and formality to the whole 
procedure. The motif of daintiness 
is carried out in the white costumes 
and caps of the workers, in the end- 
sweeping of the floor. Even 
the freight handlers, for once dis- 
ciplined into decorum, pile the big 
sacks into cars fastidiously lined with 
paper. Archibald MacLeish, in the 
choreographic story that he once did 
for a ballet called ‘Union Pacific,’ 
made an effort to reduce railroading 
to a formal rhythm. The _ ribald 
found it faintly ridiculous, insisting 
that, when the bawdiness of the tra- 
dition was removed, nothing very be- 
lievable was left. But the milling in- 
dustry would lend itself much more 
plausibly to the same sort of treat- 
ment. It could even be set to tne 
music of Debussy if it were not for 
the fact that the dynamos that ab- 
sorb the water power out of the falls 
and the machines that do the grind- 
make an almost Wag- 
noise. 


less 


ing of wheat 
nerian amount of 

“Tradition has always insisted sen- 
timentally that the miller is a crea- 
ture apart. In the time of man’s in- 
when he worked alone and 
on a very small scale, he appeared 
in song as ‘the jolly miller,’ living a 
life of idyllic seclusion with only a 
beautiful daughter to keep him com- 


nocency, 


pany. 
® “Milling, in the great centers, has 
departed rather far from that picture 
posteard dream of beauty, and yet 
it has not greatly altered its essen- 
tial ways for a very long time. As 
one of its spokesmen lately observed 
with an undertone of mild surprise: 
‘Just two significant developments in 
the mechanical technique of flour 
milling in twenty centuries and neith- 
er in our time!’ 

“These two mechanical improve- 
ments, which alone make the modern 
miller able to smile indulgently at 
the innocence of the Egyptians, are 
the use of grinding rollers instead of 
millstones, and the development of 
what is called ‘the middlings purifier.’ 
These changes make what the indus- 
try, just a trifle magnificently, calls 
‘the milling revolution.’ 


@® “The purifier was evolved first. 
Its job is to discourage the undesir- 
able elements of the cracked wheat 
by a combination of processes that 
involve sifting and suction. Air cur- 








rents are blown through a series of 
moving sieves. These reverse the 
classical method of separating saints 
and sinners. For here the desirable 
elements are drawn down into the 
protection of heaven while the dark 
and gritty particles are rejected into 
a sort of aerial purgatory.” 

This, it must be realized, might not 
do for a millwright’s handbook, but 
it is mighty good, for a novelist— 
much better than most. The picture is 
not confusingly surrealistic; in fact, 
the colors are so bright and the 
angles of approach are so plumb and 
ingenious as to make his machinery 
and his function seem newly impor- 
tant and interesting even to the most 
weary and unemotional oiler or 
sweeper. 

Naturally a novelist’s ideas would 
not in all things mesh like a packer’s 
gears with the notions of a head mill- 
er, and there is a possible example of 
this in what Mr. Gray has to say as 
he concludes his account of the great 
Minneapolis mill explosion and fire 
of early times: 

“The grim finality of this act of 
God (as such happenings are not very 
respectfully called in legal circles) 
persuaded millers that they must 
find some way of protecting them- 
selves against the whimsical work- 
ing of natural law. So the pictur- 
esque mill wheel went into discard to 
become a decoration for the private 
grounds of collectors with a histori- 
cal turn of fancy. In its place came, 
first, the porcelain grinding roller 
and, finally, the corrugated iron roll- 
er, which does its job efficiently and 
safely.” 

And this, of the era of enrichment 
following the branny-faddist battles: 

“The word ‘bleached’ must appear 
on the flour package so the world 
may know precisely what it is buy- 
ing. But the customer may now 
have his flour in any state that he 
desires, the completely unravished, 
the ‘purified,’ the ‘reinforced,’ which 
means ‘with vitamins added.’ ” 


After two full years, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is ending 
its “A’’ award program, originated 
to spur food processors and their 
workers into greater production. The 
last awards will be announced before 
Nov. 1. Over 425 awards have been 
made, some 65 plants winning the 
“A” twice. Nearly 240,000 food war 
workers received “A” pins to wear. 
Stick ’em on the lapel, folks. They 
have a meaning and a significance. 


~% % % If any one is in doubt about 
THE PLACE AND POWER OF 
ADVERTISING in modern life let 
him look beyond material things, 
where the proof is so readily dis- 
cerned, to the level of the ideal and 
the spiritual. Here are to be found 
two conspicuous persuasions: (1) 
The tremendous patriotic and ideo- 
logical stimulant which the govern- 
ment made of it in wartime, and (2) 
the conversion to faith to which the 
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Church of England now applies j, 
in one of the most extraordinary aq. 
vertising campaigns ever undertaken 
% *% % For the frank purpose of “cop. 
verting England to the Christian 
Church” $5,000,000 will be spent in, 
five-year program to be carried on jp 
newspapers, magazines, moving pic. 
tures and on the radio. Explains the 
commission in charge: “An adequate 
advertising campaign exerts a st ong 
unifying influence. There is no 
doubt about the immediate success 
of these methods, both for practicaj 
results and raising prestige. While 
news columns open but once to q 
story, and even then usually not as 
completely as desired, reiteration of 
a carefully prepared message is pos. 
sible in the advertising column.” 


Plans for helping veterans ar so 
numerous that returning GIs _ hay; 
begun to grouse that what is imost 
needed now is a plan to help them 
choose a plan. The Chicago Daily 
News has a “GI Sounding Board” de. 
partment to help get things off the GI 
chest. Meanwhile things are bevzin- 
ning to happen on the home action 
front that come closer to GI realities 
than most of the generalities of th 
GI help-planners. B/G Foods, /nc., 
restaurant chain, has made available 
to vets its 26-week training program 
in restaurant operation. This seems 
to be the first of a series of industry 
training programs to be sponsored 
by AmVets (American Veterans of 
World War II). The American In- 
stitute of Baking may have some. 
thing to contribute in this area of 
postwar reconstruction. 


CAPT. H. CARL BALSIGER of the 
quartermaster corps recently ¢ om- 
pleted the writing of a history of 
the baking operations of the Sixth 
Army, which covered the Pacific ¢:m- 
paign of this group from Austrilia 
to Leyte. The bakery operations in- 
cluded the campaigns in New Brit.in, 
the Admiralty and nearby isla:ds, 
New Guinea and the Philippines. An 
interesting adjunct to the histor) is 
a record of two time and labor sav- 
ing developments in the army baking 
equipment. One outlines the rew 
converted central feed line unit [or 
firing the army field ovens and the 
second is the adaptation of jeep ™o- 
tor power to run one or more field 
mixers, in place of individual motor 
operation. Capt. Balsiger is the son 
of Herman C. Balsiger, manager of 
the Schulze Baking Co. plant in Kun- 
sas City, and before entering ‘he 
army was associated with the baking 
industry also. 
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WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


st. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD. MINN, MINNEAPOLIS 








LL 


-/ ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
four! Average flours really cost 
nore than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
ound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 


m= Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 


@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit ever) formula 











“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling ¢ sompany 


Leavenw orth, Kansas 














— 
’ y= 9 ‘ 
Che Williams Bros. Co. 
lerchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on *' Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


= 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ON THE JOB 
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LAN CORPORATED 


Main Offices: Minneapolis 


COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


for 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF 


Pertormance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS 


“WISCONSIN MAKES 


THE BEST RYE FLOU RK” 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 





FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills atc FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








BEARDS TOWN" MILLS 
FLOURS Comicte 


Spring Wheat +» Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 









At 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES aq 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 


doe 








LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street 


s 
x 


™ 


Chicago 3, Illinois AS 
oS 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


: Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ee ’ 
Golden Loaf” mas ou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Steady bake-shop habits; 


pleasant bread personality; 








a profitable friend . . . 

That is SUNNY KANSAS 
as you know it, or as you 
will quickly learn to know 
it when you use it in your 


bakery. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : KANSAS 











La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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(Continued from page 25.) 
from every bushel of malt. No doubt, 
in all cities and other places where an- 
cient manorial usages had been broken 
into, the same uniformity of charge was 
enforced. 

It is in connection with grist toll that 
the serious charges of extortion levied 
against the craft arose. ‘That extortions 
were practices in some mills is only too 
evident. In the whole range of milling 
history there is not a more tremendous 
indictment than that of the keeper and 
millers at Chester in the fourteenth cen 
tury for extortion of every description 
regularly practiced for 40 years or more. 

Even at Chester the millers may have 
had some explanation to offer for their 
leged irregularities, for certainly the 
early customs of the mills expressly in 
clude some “vails and fees” to be paid to 
the millers over and above their usual 
toll. The taking of these may possibly 
have given rise, among people who were 
unaware of them, to most of the charges 
of extortion alleged against them. 

At all mills, the varying value of grain 
has already been seen to have offered a 
continually recurring cause of unreason- 
ing complaint by people who by every 
manorial law in the kingdom had to pay 
in grist more for grinding when wheat 
was dear than when it was cheap. 

In those days grain fluctuations were 
so vast as to be almost incredible. Varia- 
tions in harvests, nonexistence of imports, 
scantiness of storage, difficulty of car- 
riage, and the impossibility of obtaining 
market reports, all had their effect in 
creating a constant uncertainty and varia- 
tion of prices not only as between one 
part of the kingdom and another, but 
over very limited area, at one and the 
same period, 

The statute, Assisa Panis, 1276, recog- 
nizes the possible fluctuation of from Is 
to 20s in the price of a quarter of wheat. 
Fleetwood states in 1286: “Wheat was at 
2s 8d the quarter; but such a storm fell 
on St. Margaret’s night that wheat came 
by degrees to 16s the quarter; and this 
dearness continued off and on for about 
40 vears, so that sometimes it sold at 
London for about £4 the quarter.” Still, 
“in 1287 wheat was so cheap that it was 
sold at 3s 4d the quarter.” In 1288 
“wheat was sold at London for 3s 4d: in 
other parts of England at Is 8d, and Is 
td, and Is; nay, in the north and west 
parts at 8d per quarter.” Many similar 
instances might be cited. 

Here we may at once perceive a very 
probable origin of the charges of extor- 
tion which in those days of general hard 
ship, slight wage, and poor fare were so 
constantly leveled at the grinder of the 
poor man’s grain. 

Whatever the stipulated rate, the miller 
long continued to take his toll from his 
customers’ grain sacks and store it in the 
mill, till by its accumulation he was 
bound to sell or barter it. 

In the ordinary course of trade it was 
illegal for a miller to buy or sell grain 
or flour. But an exception was made in 
favor of his surplusage of toll-grain, 
which he disposed of to his customers 
from time to time. 

At Dee mills, Chester, about 1499, a 
complaint was made by the citizens re- 
garding the toll-corn. 

The Chester millers practically took 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent eAill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 














A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


152d N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


— 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Addres 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
, Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 4 











Western King Fiour_ ‘ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. { 


maha, Neb. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mixuine Co., Inman, Kan | 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 








CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. i 
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Flour Demand 





(Continued from page 1.) 


gress has been asked to appropriate 
an additional $1,350,000,000 for the 
1946 UNRRA operation. It is not un- 
likely that many congressmen will 
sce in this operation a chance to un- 
load some of the agricultural and 
her surpluses which have accumu- 
lated in their districts as a result of 
cancellations of army contracts. 
UNRRA officials are trying des- 
perately to build their procurement 
ong the wisest nutritional lines and 
the same time make every dollar 
count. The question is will Congress 
content to let them operate on this 
sis or will it trade off votes for 
omises to purchase local surpluses 
1ich would not ordinarily be use- 


or necessary to relief require- 
nts. 
Officials at top policy levels are 


‘11 aware of the problem but even 
ey are sometimes forced to bow to 
e exigencies of political horse trad- 
These officials will undoubted- 
get the utmost support from im- 
rtant officials in the Department 
Agriculture. It is pointed out for 
stance that J. B. Hutson, the under- 
secretary, will resist to the best of 
s ability any efforts to unbalance 
lief procurement through purchases 
unwanted surpluses, but these men 
one will not be able to carry out 
e fight without the strongest sup- 
port from the grain and milling in- 
lustries. With relief feeding as rep- 
sented by UNRRA looming up as 
e major government procurement 
ctor, it is vital that it be conduct- 
along sound lines and not permit- 
ted to degenerate into a_ political 
rab-bag, observers here caution. 
lo get some measure of the im- 
rtance of UNRRA to the milling 
dustry it must be pointed out that 
cently this organization took over 
yproximately 55,000,000 pounds of 
my soft wheat flour contracts. 
Without this purchasing factor at 
ind mills would have suffered sub- 
intial cancellations of business. 
Personal surveys by The North- 
estern Miller among USDA officials 
nd members of Congress reveal that 
sperate pressures are now being 
exerted to make UNRRA a dumping 
ound for unwanted surpluses. The 
itire outlook is not a happy one. 
or example in the agricultural field, 
USDA has a support-loan program 
* sweet potatoes. Acreage is high 
s a result of consequential army de- 
inds for dehydrated sweets. Army 
contracts with the dehydrators have 
en canceled and the producers are 
ww looking for a market. USDA of- 
‘ials do not anticipate they will be 
reed into substantial receipts of 
sweet potatoes under the loan pro- 
am. However, if that condition 


curs, undoubtedly the USDA will 
under great pressure to move 


ese sweet potatoes into UNRRA or 
her relief channels, even though 
ey may not be suitable for the nu- 
itional requirements of the relief 
eas. 
Pleas to dispose of unwanted do- 
estic surpluses to UNRRA and oth- 
ers are surprisingly facile and on the 
irface plausible. For example, it is 
gued that if these countries need 
food so badly why cannot sweet po- 
iatoes or some other surplus com- 
odity be accepted, particularly in 
ises where we are being compelled 
to buy commodities to support the 
farm price. That is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer as it has the appeal 
of economy, but utterly fails to rec- 
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ognize the nutritional problems in- 
volved in the relief areas. 

However, when the UNRRA appro- 
priation comes before Congress that 
will be the very type of political 
horse trading which will go on in the 
offices and corridors. If it becomes 
the basis for the UNRRA appropria- 
tion approval, not only will the re- 
lief program bog down, but domestic 
processors will be denied their equi- 
table share of this business potential, 
it is cited. 
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CANADIAN BOARD RESUMES 
OATS SHIPMENTS PERMITS 


Winnipeg, Man.— The Canadian 
Wheat Board last week announced 
the resumption of the issuance of ex- 
port permits in limited quantities 
covering the shipment of oats, whole, 
ground or otherwise processed, from 
Canada via points of exit at Emer- 
son, Fort Francis and east of these 
ports. 

Acting at the request of the Agri- 
cultural Supplies Board, the Canadian 
Wheat Board on June 28 discontinued 
the issuance of export permits for 
oats. The Agricultural Supplies 
Board recently advised the Canadian 
Wheat Board that it was assured of 
sufficient supplies of oats at the lake- 
head and in eastern Canada for pres- 
ent requirements. 

Oats shipped for export will orig- 
inate in those areas of western Can- 
ada not covered by the feeds admin- 
istrator’s order restricting shipments 
of oats and barley eastward out of 
Alberta and the western part of Sas- 








katchewan without special permis- 
sion. 
¥ Y¥ 
Western Shipments Stopped 
Winnipeg, Man. The Canadian 


Wheat Board announced Sept. 8 that 
effective immediately and until fur- 
ther notice, no shipments of oats may 
be made from shipping points in 
Western Canada to Fort William or 
Port Arthur. However, the shipment 
of damp grain is exempt from the or- 
der, and the shipment of other grain 
in danger of going out of condition 
should be referred to the Board of 


Grain Commissioners to be judged 
under the terms of the Canada 


Grain Act, the Wheat Board state- 

ment said. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MARYLAND PLANT BURNS 
Berlin, Md. 

battled a fire 

flour and feed 








Seven fire companies 
which consumed the 

mill of the Berlin 
Milling Co. Sept. 4, and destroyed a 
freight car on an adjacent railroad 
siding. The blaze was discovered by 
O. Sheldon Chandler, first vice presi- 
dent of the concern. He said that he 
believed the fire was started by spon- 
taneous combustion of thousands 
of pounds of grain stored on the third 
floor of the structure. Several hun- 
dred bags of wheat in the freight car 
also were lost when an attempt to 
remove the car by use of a switch 
engine failed. 





Embargo Ends 





(Continued from page 9.) 


and Mr. Woodworth, a plea was 
made by Mr. Keiser and Col. John- 
son that the permit officials and com- 
mittee withdraw the resignations and 
continue in their work as industry 
permit and embargo agents. This 
the permit committee agreed to do 
after certain changes had been de- 
cided upon in the event further em- 
bargoes become necessary. 


The principal change in embargo 
procedure, as announced by Mr. 
Keiser, is that future embargoes may 
be selective rather than general. 
When an embargo is ordered, all 
shipments of grain will not neces- 
sarily be stopped. Mr. Keiser said 
he will confer with the permit com- 
mittee before embargoes are ordered 
and specific railroads or types of 
grain may be exempted if that is 
deemed advisable in conference. 

It is possible that embargo action 
again may become necessary in the 
next few days. Large quantities of 
grain were backed up in the country 
by the previous embargo and fresh 
loadings have been heavy. Shouid 
this heavy volume of shipments ar- 
rive simultaneously, officials stated 
that shipping restrictions may _ be- 
come advisable. The danger of con- 























gestion should be passed by next 
week, it is said. 
RYE PRODUCTS 
4 r &K 
Minneapolis: Despite heavier receipts, the 
option market advanced again last week 
while cash premiums held firmly. Flour 
quotations, naturally, strengthened, and re 
sulted in a little more show of interest 
on part of buyers, but contracting is still 
far Trom being what millers had expected 
Bulk of the current trade i of the irlot 
variety uthough it is understood that 
some of the big eastern buver were re 
cently able ontract for fair-sized lot 
it bargain price Direction xood, par 
ticularly with mill vorking on vern 
ment mtract Mill iskine price 
pure white rve flour $4.0504.15 wt in 
cottons f.o.} Minneapoli pure medium 
$3.95 105, pure darl s 15a 3.00 with the 
going market in New Yor rround $4.15 
for the top erade 
St. Louis: Pric idvanes 18° la } 
Sale ind hipping ins wetion ! 3 
provement Pure v hite tur § 7 n 
dium § 7 ul 7, ry meal $4 
Chicago: Very little activity buver col 
tinue indifferent; only t ftew small sales 
made Direction good White patent rve 
$8.80 4.05 medium 1.70 3.95 dark $3 
a 3.54 
New York: Scattered sale made at lower 
end the price range (Quotation pure 
White patents $4.15 @ 4.30 
Pittsburgh: — Price high with 
little buying done B play little 
nterest although it is now stocks are 
low with majority of bake ind jobbers 
ancy white $4.150 4.23, mediun $4.034% 
1.15 
Buffalo: Demand good Sup} adequate 
Trend — firm. Quotation White 
$3.21; medium $3.11; dark 
Philadelphia: There is not 1 hange 
in the market The undertone remain 
firm, with offerings only moderate Buy 
ers, however are cautiou and operating 
only a impelled by immediate necessity 
White patent $444.15 
Cleveland: The advance n the market 
has caused very little inter t Most job 
bers and bakers have contract that will 
carry them over a period ¢ 90 day Quo 
tations White patent rve flour 3.904 i 
dark $3.15@3.25 
Portland: Pure dark 1 $4.2 ’ lium 
dar} $4.23, Wisconsin pure straight $4.97 
Wisconsin white patent $5.28 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Aug Aug Sept Sept 
Five mills 21,002 3,97 1.214 *26,252 


*Four mills 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Sept 1, 1945, and Sept 2, 1944, 


as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted) 


Services 


Canadian 






American in bond— 
Sept Sept Sept Sept. 

1 2 1 2 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat 167,318 200,736 18,414 18,579 
Corn 3,713 10,296 oes 
Oats : 8,651 18 ; 2,420 1,958 
ee 66s seed 1,434 15,664 eo 696 
Beriey  ..iscs 26,577 37,620 101 100 
Flaxseed Te 98 1,103 Pee 129 


1,427 oor én 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 1 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (631,000) bus; corn 
79,000 (432,000); soybeans, none (260,000). 


Soybeans 1,826 
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Truman's Message 
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Mr. Truman told Congress that he 
believes that exports of foods to 
Europe and other relief areas will 
open up export markets to us at later 
dates. 

Crop insurance on an 
scale is recommended for the farm 
producer under government organ- 
ization and backing. 

Upward revision of minimum wage 
standards is asked by the President, 
who told Congress that he no longer 
believed that it is necessary to ex- 
clude from the minimum wage pro- 
gram workers in agricultural process- 
ing and recommended that the act 
be broadened to bring them within 
its scope. 

On the subject of price supports 
for farm commodities there is a pos- 
sibility that they may continue until 
Jan. 1, 1949, if the money is avail- 
able. The Steagall amendment au- 
thorizes price supporting operations 
by the USDA for a period of two 
years after the first day of January 
following the date upon which the 


expanded 


President by proclamation or Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution de- 
clares the war at an end. Should 


either the President or Congress fail 
to take those steps before Dec. 31, 
1945, price supports for agricultural 
commodities would be authorized 
through the full year 1948. 

Concerning farm production, Mr. 
Truman sees the necessity for an- 
other year of maximum output, al- 
though the production pattern will be 
adjusted to conform to changing con- 
ditions. The secretary of agriculture 
will announce production goals de- 
sired for 1946. Necessity for a con- 
tinued high level of farm output 
arises in the relief needs of Europe 
and other areas and implies that 
Mr. Truman is determined to carry 
out commitments made to feed the 
starving areas. 
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LOW CROP OUTTURNS MAY 
BRING “EMERGENCY” RULE 


Winnipeg, Man. Saskatchewan 
may declare 1945 an emergency crop 
year, under the Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act. It is estimated that at 
least one third of the province’s acre- 
age will yield crops of “failure” stand- 
ard, that is, eight or less bushels per 
acre. Under the provisions of the 
act, if 171 townships produce 5 bus or 
less per acre, the entire province 
may be declared a crop failure year. 

There are indications, according to 
advices from Saskatchewan, that 
municipalities will apply for aid un- 
der the P.F.A.A. The act, however, 
cannot go into force unless the coun- 
cil of the municipalities applies for 
aid. The deadline for applications 
is Sept. 15. P.F.A.A. field men are 
now touring the province of Sas- 
katchewan, and making a survey of 
the situation. 
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KROLL AND LESCH MILL BURNS 
Fort Madison, Iowa. A fire be- 
lieved caused by defective electrical 
equipment burned the Kroll and 
Lesch Milling Co. plant Aug. 25, 
causing damage estimated ai $50,- 
000. Mill equipment and a large 
quantity of grain were destroyed, 
but an underground gasoline storage 
tank, office equipment and_ grain 
stored in a shed at the rear of the 
building escaped damage. Both flour 
and feed are produced at the mill. 
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Storm of Protests Arises Over 
Loss of Malting Barley Outlets 


Toronto, Ont. — The order of the 
Canadian Feeds Administrator ban- 
ning exports of barley for the cur- 
rent crop year has raised a storm of 
protest from interested members of 
the western trade. Grain and ele- 
vator companies in western Canada 
have made representations to the 
government. It is argued that the 
effect of the order will be to prevent 
some thousands of farmers from ob- 
taining a malting premium of 5c bu 
for their barley, which, without the 
export outlet, will have to be sold in 
the eastern market for feeding pur- 
poses. 

The ceiling price of 64%4c bu ap- 
plies on all barley sold for feed, while 
the ceiling regulations allow a pre- 
mium to be paid for barley selected 
for malting purposes. It is stated 
that Canadian maltsters can absorb 
only one quarter to one third of the 
malting barley available. Farmers 
who produce malting barley feel that 
they are entitled to a premium for 
it, because malting varieties produce 
smaller yields and better prepared 
land is used for the production of 
it than for feeding barley. 

It is also stated that farmers who 
market barley are paid 15c bu in ad- 
dition to the market price. This is 
considered an advance payment 
against the farmers’ share of equal- 
ization fees which are collected by the 
Canadian wheat board for issue of 
export permits. If the sale of per- 
mits produces a surplus over these 


Formula Feed Prices 
Aug. 30 Continue 
Below Year Ago 


Washington, D. C.—The OPA has 
revealed a study of feed prices, com- 
piled from price lists of over 140 
manufacturers as of Aug. 30. In 
every category except scratch feed, 
prices register a decline from last 
year. Declines are attributed to 
low oat prices, while the scratch feed 
increase is believed to be a result of 
inability to obtain corn. The OPA 
table follows: 

Aug 

Commod : 
Broiler 
Laying 
Scratch 


Dairy (May) 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 

PLAN ANNUAL OUTING 

Philadelphia, Pa. The Bakers 

Club of Philadelphia will hold its 
annual outing at Galen Hall, Wern- 
ersville, Pa., Sept. 14-16. Delegations 
will be present from the Bakers’ 
Clubs of New York, Baltimore and 
central Pennsylvania. Golf teams 
representing the various clubs will 
compete for the Marshall Cup on 
Sept. 15. 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE - 

JOINS VALIER & SPIES 

J. H. Fowler of 

Tenn., has joined Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo., as rep- 
resentative in Virginia and North 
Carolina, it was announced last week 
by C. A. Barrows, sales manager. He 
has been selling flour in the South- 
east for 15 years, the last 12 with 
the Quaker Oats Co. 


Tohnenan CNter 
vonnson City, 


advance payments, farmers are en- 
titled to a proportionate share of this 
surplus. If no barley is exported the 
government will obtain no funds to 
offset the advance payment of 15c 
bu, which will then become a direct 
burden on the treasury. 

Another point which is_ being 
brought to the attention of the gov- 
ernment is the loss of American ex- 
change, which might amount to $25,- 
000,000 or more on barley exports. It 
is also pointed out that this action 
may mean loss of a valuable export 
market which has developed during 
the war, as American maltsters have 
learned to value Canadian barley. 

¥ ¥ 
Delegation Carries Protest 

Minneapolis, Minn. — American 
users of Canadian barley so far have 
had no favorable reply to their pro- 
tests against the curb on Canadian 
barley exports. A_ delegation of 
United States maltsters has waited 
on dominion government officials at 
Ottawa, setting forth the inconveni- 
ences which will result from the 
shutting off of this large source of 
supply of malting barley. 

Hope still is held that the Canadian 
ruling will be rescinded or modified 
and it is pointed out that if United 
States maltsters have to open new 
sources of supply during the Canadian 
restriction period, they may not be 
so anxious to return to their do- 
minion contacts at a later date when 
exports are again wanted. 


Belated Movement 
Brings August 
Record at K. C. 


After getting a 
late start because of belated maturity 
of the 1945 crop, movement of wheat 


Kansas City, Mo. 


from farms reached its zenith in 
August, setting a modern record for 
August arrivals at Kansas City, ac- 
cording to records of the Board of 
Trade here. 

Remarkable achievement of rail- 
roads in meeting a difficult transpor- 
tation problem, remunerative prices 
that furnished incentive for produc- 
ers to sell freely and record produc- 
tion in northwest Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado combined to swell the 
month’s influx of wheat here to the 
remarkable total of 15,641 cars. This 
was 5,556 cars more than received a 
year ago and nearly triple the 10-year 
average for August, while running 
2,982 cars above the previous largest 
total of 12,659 cars in 1927. 

The abnormal movement, more re- 
markable because there were two pe- 
riods of three to five days’ duration 
when embargoes against fresh ship- 
ments were in force while railroad 
yards were cleared of accumulated 
cars, brought receipts for the crop 
year started July 1 to 35,742 cars, 
an increase of over 5,000 cars over 
the first two months of 1944 and the 
largest for the period in more than a 
decade. 

Corn marketing during August was 
above average, accounted for by 
strenuous efforts of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to meet urgent consump- 
tive demand. Local arrivals totaled 
1,012 cars, more than double a year 
ago when marketing was even more 


restricted by government edict than 
this season. Ceiling tightness and 
uncertainty over outcome of the new 
crop were prominent in retarding 
corn movement, and similar consider- 
ations curtailed grain sorghum re- 
ceipts even more drastically. Arriv- 
als of the latter feed grain dropped 
to an insignificant total after estab- 
lishing monthly records for size dur- 
ing almost the entire crop season. 

Short production of oats in the 
Southwest gave way to record out- 
turn in northern territory and this 
market drew heavily on _ supplies 
marketed by producers in the latter 
direction. The result was a runup 
in August receipts to 880 cars, a new 
modern record for August and better 
than double the 10-year average for 
that month. 
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BAG TEXTILES STAY 
ON SET-ASIDE LIST 


Revision of M-317A Distribution Or- 
der Removes Many Other 
Cloths From List 


New York, N. Y.—Revision of the 
cotton goods distribution order 
M-317A by the War Production 
Board was the chief development in 
the textile market during the past 
week. The general effect of the re- 
vision was to remove a large list of 
cloths from the set-aside require- 
ments. 

It was significant, however, that 
important constructions such as osna- 
burgs, Class A and B sheetings 
constructions used largely by the tex- 
tile bag industry—were left  un- 
changed. They are subject to most 
of the original set-aside requirements 
of the conservation order and are 
covered by the usual AA-2X ratings. 

So far as opening up the cotton 
goods market to satisfying more civil- 
ian requirements for cotton goods 
was concerned, the revision of 
M-317A was not immediately bene- 
ficial. The reason was that mills 
and commission houses still have not 
had ceiling price relief made official 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
They continue to operate under the 
adjustable pricing provision that 
promises price relief dependent upon 
the wage scale of the mill petition- 
ing for relief. 

While there is a promise in this 
pricing regulation, the fact remains 
that thus far the mills have not re- 
ceived confirmation of the new prices. 
As long as this uncertainty remains, 
the mills will not sell freely into the 
future. 

This was the situation again that 
followed the revision of M-317A last 
week. There is a promise of more 
goods for the future but it probably 
will not materialize until price relief 
is definitely assured to the mills. 

Some business was done for the 
bag trade during the week where 
mills were ready to accommodate old 
accounts for a short time ahead. Os- 
naburgs were mentioned as figuring 
in this limited business. Some mills 
that had obtained price relief from 
OPA were in a better position to 
sell ahead and limited business of 
this nature was reported for the bal- 
ance of this year and starting into 
the first quarter of 1946. 

As a whole, bag manufacturers 
have yet to place a good quantity of 
business in required cotton goods for 
the future before they will be more 
at ease with respect to their inven- 
tories which are known to be low and 
will require much refilling before the 
outlook for the future is assured. 

Any action that government agen- 
cies can take to accomplish this will 
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be followed with considerable inter- 
est by bag makers who feel, in many 
instances, that OPA is laggard in its 
reconversion policies as compared 
with WPB. 

Main interest in the burlap marke 
continued to be in the future buyin 
policies,—whether the governmen 
was to continue its purchasing ji 
Calcutta into next year or wheth« 
the buying program would be turne 
back to the trade. 

The question was discussed durin 
the week, with conferences betwee 
officials from the Foreign Economi 
Administration and WPB in Washing 
ton. Another conference betwee 
FEA officials and representatives 
the Burlap Agents Group is sched 
uled to be held here soon. 

There is some opinion express« 
against the return of the burlap pw 
chasing program to private trad 
at this time because of the tight su; 
ply situation in Calcutta. Many bs 
lieve that this country’s burlap su; 
ply might be affected adversely 
the government stepped out of th 
picture. With the ceiling prices i: 
effect here, it has been suggeste 
that other countries might benefit b: 
cause they could bid higher for th 
Calcutta burlap. 

The burlap market in New Yor 
during the week continued to mov 
normally as the bag trade withdre\ 
supplies from the Central Burlap Of 
fice through their certificates. Ar 
rivals were reported in fair volum: 
with one large ship docking that cai 
ried a sizable cargo of burlap. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton good 
index, a composite figure reflectin 
wholesale prices of principal cotto 
cloth used in bag making express: 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, ; 
compared with 8.41 a year ago. TI! 
Bemis composite figure reflecting di 
ty paid early shipment prices < 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bu 
lap expressed in cents per lb of clot 
is 17.04, as compared with 17.69 
year ago. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE— 
+ | o 
U.S. Urged to Speed 
. 
End of Controls 
on All Groceries 

Paul S. Willis, president of Groce 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., ha 
asked that all government contri 
over production and distribution 
grocery products be eliminated 
soon as possible. 

Asserting that few industries ha\ 
as large a potential for expansion ; 
the grocery trade once restrictior 
are lifted, Mr. Willis said in a stat: 
ment that grocery manufacturers ca 
do much to stimulate national pro: 
perity while heavy industry is slows 
down by reconversion difficulties. 

He asked that price ceilings be r¢ 
moved as commodities approach no} 
mal supply and that rationing of a 
foods except sugar, fats and oils b 
brought to an end. 

“It is high time that Washingto 
officials revealed all their facts an 
figures concerning the food situatio 
so that business and the public ma 
know the true situation,” Mr. Will 
said. “The war excuse for secre¢ 
no longer exists. Continuation of th 
secrecy will cause suspicion that th 
facts are being concealed to cloak ir 
efficiency or worse.” 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CIO UNION NAMED 

Memphis, Tenn.—A CIO union wa 
named bargaining agent for employ 
ees of the Dixie Portland Flour Co 


as the result of an election held 


among the employees Aug. 29. The 
vote was 16 for and 5 against. 
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| 
_ WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
| FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
| Any Grade—Any Quantity 




















American Ace 
A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 


D. R. FISHER, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard“: 








for Over 40 Years With the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 
Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 


| Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 

i 

: 

| < , 
| Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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The Miller’s Thumb 





(Continued from page 28.) 

their toll, not in grain, but in flour, an- 
ticipating an actual practice which before 
long was very prevalent throughout the 
trade. Thus it came about that the mill- 
er, instead of receiving unground grain 
in toll, was paid in the finest and best 
of flour by merely taking his toll from 
the flour that had come last from the 
stones and of course lay on top of his 
customer's sack, 

In the old ballad of the aged miller 
who sought to discover which of his three 
sons would be likely to turn out the 
shrewdest man of business, none of the 


sons, in assuring their sire of their smart- 


ness, proposed taking flour instead of 


grist; and the practice, therefore, was 
doubtless of later origin than their hypo- 


thetical day: 


THE MILLER AND HIS THREE SONS 


There was a miller who had three sons, 
And he called them all three one by one, 
To see which of them the best could thieve 
That he to him his mill might leave 


He called upon his eldest son; 

He said, “Dear child, my glass is run 
And if IT leave my mill to thee, 

Pray, what account wilt thou give to me 


“Dear father,’’ he aid, “my name is Jacl 
Out of every bushel Vl take a peck 
Out of every bushel that I do grind 
ll take a peck and live most fine 


“You are not the man, the old man said 
“You have not learned the art of trade; 
For by that means no man can live 


My mill to thee I will not give.’ 


He called upon his second son; 
He 
And if I leave my mill to thee, 

Pray, what account wilt thou give to me 


d, ‘Dear child, my glass is run; 


“Dear father, he said, “my name is Ralph; 
Out of every bushel I'll take a half 

Out of every bushel that I do grind 

I'll take a half, and live most fine.”’ 


“You are not the man,” the old man said 
“You have not learned the art of trade; 
For by that means no man can live 

My mill to thee I will not give.” 


He called upon his youngest son; 

He 1id, “‘Dear child, my glass is run; 

And if I leave my mill to thee, 

Pray, what account wilt thou give to me?" 


“Dear ither, T am the youngest boy; 
The gain of mooter is my only joy; 

ve 1 will good living lack 

I'll take it all, and swear the sack.’ 


‘You are the man,” the old man said 
“You have learned the art of trade; 
For by that means a man can live 
And L to you my mill will give.’ 

It was also in connection with grist toll 
that, in addition to alleged extortions, 
certain actual frauds on the part of some 
millers were ingeniously perpetrated. 
Chaucer's two smart young Cantabs who 
resolved to guard the grinding of their 
grain at Trumpington, one watching the 
grain go in and the other eyeing the flour 
as it came out, might have watched in 
vain at some French mills. 

So adroitly were these mills devised 
that they cheated automatically, and for 
a time defied detection. The casing 
round the millstones, instead of being 
circular, was square, and retained in its 
capacious corners after each grinding a 
fair modicum of meal, which, after the 
customer had carried away all that came 
down the spout, became the perquisite of 
the industrious miller. 

Ingenious as was this device, it was 
altogether excelled by the simple con- 
trivance adopted by other experts. The 
casing was made in the true circular 
form; but two spouts were provided, in- 
stead of one, for the exit of flour, the 


(Continued on page 37.) 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


iS... 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Milling Wheat {~<) 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 
who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 


Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading a 90 John Street New York 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 











William B. Raymond 


APPOINTED PRESIDENT—William 
B. Raymond has been appointed 
president and general manager of 
Buri’s Sunlit Bakery, Eau Claire, 
Wis., following the recent death of Ed- 
ward E. Buri, who was owner and 
general manager of the plant which 
he operated for many years. Mr. 
Raymond has been manager of the 
Northwest division office in Minne- 
apolis of the Standard Milling Co., 
and previously with the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. for 17 years and 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for eight years. 


ARMY FOOD POST — John T. Me- 
Carthy, head of the Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, and president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, has been ap- 
pointed by Robert Patterson, acting 
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John T. McCarthy 


secretary of war, on a committee 
making a survey of distribution, stor- 
age and preparation of food for all 
army services. The committee will 
visit army centers and compile data 
for a report on present methods and 
recommendations for improvement. 
Other members of the committee are 
John L. Hennessy, executive vice 
president of Statler Hotels, Inc; An- 
drew J. Crotty, president of Crotty 
Brothers, Inc., and a director of the 
National Restaurant Association; 
Reuben D. Clark, of the board of 
directors of the Waldorf System, 
Clark Restaurant Co., and past presi- 
dent of the National Restaurant As- 
sociation; Frank O. Sherrill, presi- 
dent of S. & W. cafeterias and past 


a 


E. P. MacNicol 


president of the National Restaurant 
Association; Edward J. Frawley, 
president of the American Hotel As- 
sociation; Vallee O. Appel, president 
of the Fulton Market Cold Storage 
Co; H. A. Ross, president of the Cen- 
tral Wholesale Grocery Co. 


NEW POSITION—After 19 years of 
close association with the feed in- 
dustry, E. P. MacNicol resigned 
Sept. 1 from the headquarters or- 
ganization of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association at Chica- 
go. Mr. MacNicol will be the ex- 
ecutive head of the Chicago Heights 
Manufacturers Association. He pre- 
viously served for 15 years as execu- 
tive secretary of the Southern Mixed 
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William Walmsley 


Feed Manufacturers Association 


Memphis, Tenn. 

HEADS INSTITUTE — Willia 
Walmsley has returned to his civi 
ian duties as head of the school of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. Commending Mr. Walm 
sley’s work in army baking instru 
tion, Lt. Col. Ward B. Cleaves, of th 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
said: “During the past several year 
Mr. Walmsley has been of great ser\ 
ice and value to the army. His et 
forts have contributed much to the 
smooth operation of the food ser) 
ice program.” Mr. Walmsley served 
as chief consultant to the food sery 
ice instructors at Camp Lee, Va., the 
quartermaster training center. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 


R. B. Laing, vice president, Abi- 
lene Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas 
City Sept. 8 on his way east. He re- 
ported that the recent wheat im- 
provement meeting at Abilene, Kan- 
sas, sponsored by the Lions Club, 
was highly successful, with more than 
200 farmers present to hear the 
speakers, who included Prof. L. P. 
Reitz, plant specialist of Kansas 
State College; Jess B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, and C. E. Skiver, 
field director of the association. Mr. 
Laing is a district governor of the 
International Lions organization. 

* 

Toledo grain men who attended 
the meeting of the Ohio Grain, Mill 
and Feed Dealers Association at Co- 
lumbus last week included H. W. Ap- 
plegate, secretary, Mennel Milling Co; 
Paul M. Barnes, Lansing Grain Co; 
Charles Keilholtz, Southworth Grain 
Co; Sam Rice and Fred Duncan, Rice 
Grain Co., and Louis J. Schuster, L. 
J. Schuster Grain Co. 

. 

The mysterious death of T/Sgt. 
Hans A. Aabel, while en route on a 
train from Fort Blanding, Florida, 
to Camp Atterbury, Ind., on Aug. 16, 
was caused by the accidental dis- 
charge of a small caliber Italian re- 
volver he was bringing home as a 
souvenir, an army investigation has 
disclosed. The military board of in- 
quiry decided the revolver went off 


when Sgt. Aabel placed or removed 
something in his traveling bag. He 
was alone in the washroom of the 
Pullman, shaving, when the fatal in- 
jury occurred. Sgt. Aabel was the 
son of Hans A. Aabel, Sr., president 
of the Akin-Erskine Milling Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 
J 

Philip H. Postel, president of the 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill., and Guy C. Grimes, president and 
general manager of Inland Mills, Inc., 
Des Moines, were in Chicago last week. 

& 

C. A. Barrows, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, was in the 
South calling on the baking trade 
last week. 


W. W. Morehead, manager of the 
Cumberland Flour & Feed Broker- 
age Co., Nashville, has returned from 
Atlantic Beach, Fla. He accompanied 
his family home after a two weeks’ 
visit. 

* 

R. W. Goodell, president, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is spending a couple of weeks at En- 
campment Forest, on the north shore 
of Lake Superior, during the hay 
fever season. 

® 
Zinsmaster, president 
manager of the Zins- 
Duluth and the 


Harry W. 
and general 
master Bread Co., 


Twin Cities, and regional chairman 
of the committee for Economic De- 
velopment, has been made _ head 
of a state committee established by 
Governor Edward J. Thye and the 
Minnesota postwar council to speed 
reconversion in that state. 


D. O. Aller, president of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange and partner in the 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co., spent sev- 
eral days away from his desk last 
week battling a summer illness. J. L. 
Welsh of the same firm returned 
from Washington after negotiating 
with the CCC over the Kansas City- 
Omaha grain price differential. 

a 

W. R. Barry, Minneapolis, vice 
president in charge of grocery prod- 
ucts, General Mills, Inc., was an 
Oklahoma City visitor. 

& 

George P. Urban, Jr., treasurer of 
the George Urban Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, and recently honorably dis- 
charged as a major in the United 
States Army, and Mrs. Urban are 
the parents of a girl, Anne Louise, 
born Sept. 1. 

* 


George D. Stevens, old-timer in the 
New York flour trade, was on the ex- 
change floor Sept. 7 to visit with 
some of his friends. Mr. Stevens is 
nearly 90 and retired from active 
business in 1932, but he still takes a 


lively interest in the flour trade ai 
when he returns to his present hon 
in Massachusetts next year from 
winter in Hollywood, he plans to sti 
off in Minneapolis and see some 
the ‘‘boys” at the offices of the Cor 
mander Milling Co., whom he fe 
merly represented in New York. 
a 

Miss Florence Flur, secretary in t 
offices of Cliff H. Morris & Co., N« 
York flour brokers, was married 
Cpl. Andrew Brodie of the Sign 
Corps, immediately on his arri\ 
from the European war theate 
where he had been for about 
months. 


George A. Aylsworth of 
City, special grain agent for the Cl 
cago Great Western Railroad, was 
Minneapolis visitor last week. 

* 

Howard White, superintendent 
the Minneapolis plant of Standa 
Milling Co., underwent an operati 
for the removal of a hernia at 5 
Barnabas hospital, Minneapolis, + 
Sept. 6. 


Kans 


Peter R. Nugent, president of N' 
gent’s Bakery, Savannah, Ga., hi 
been elected to fill the unexpir¢ 
term of Mayor Thomas Gamble, wh 
died in Savannah _ recently. Mi 
Nugent is a past president of th 
Southern Bakers Association, In 
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The new mayor has been prominent 
in civic affairs in Savannah for many 
years, having served as member of 
the board of aldermen for eight years 
and vice chairman of city council for 
two years. Last January he was the 
unanimous choice of his colleagues 
for the chairmanship of the city coun- 
cil. The Savannah Morning News 
recently printed a glowing testimon- 
ial to Mr. Nugent, and the newspapers 
of the state have printed editorials 
of commendation on the selection of 
Mr. Nugent as mayor of their neigh- 
bor city. 















f, A. Laybourn, vice president of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cazo, was in Minneapolis last week 
calling on the grain trade. 

& 

n. C. Benson, director of the prod- 
ucts control laboratory for Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., has been in a_ hospital 
in Minneapolis for the past two 
weeks, suffering from a stomach dis- 












orcer. 





Guy C. Grimes, Inland Mills, Inc., 
Des Moines; L. H. Peterson, Russell- 
Miler Milling Co., and Capt. R. L. 





David, Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, 
have been admitted to membership 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. 


* 

\. R. Coleman, flour sales manager 
for the Hubbard Milling Co., Manka- 
to, Minn., spent a few days in Chicago 
last week visiting the trade. 


ld 


e 
William Kiefer, bakery specialist 
with the American Breddo Corp., 
Chicago, was a visitor at the offices 
of David Coleman, Inc., New York 
flour firm. 
® 
David W. Moore, assistant sales 


manager for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ine Co., Minnneapolis, is attending a 
conference of the company’s south- 
western representatives in Dallas. 
e 
Edward P. Casey, East Hill, Mar- 
cellus, N. Y., for many years with 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is now repre- 
senting the Standard Milling Co. in 
the Syracuse-Utica territory. 
< 
\. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, of the 


sales department of General Mills, 
I is on a fishing trip in Colorado. 
* 

Elmer Warner Noxon, head of the 
engineering department of Ralston- 
Purina, St. Louis, vacationed in 
northern Minnesota recently with his 
W Mr. Noxon also spent some 
tir visiting his nephew, Malcolm 
Noxon, supervisor of the feed divi- 


sion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
R 
‘ene B. DuBois, assistant manager 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Minne- 
apolis, is vacationing at Denver. 
& 
G. Pfister, Midland Flour Mill- 
ine Co., Kansas City, is returning this 


week end from a visit to southern 
markets. 
ee 
hilis D. English, vice president and 
sales manager for the Larabee Flour 


Mi\ls Co., Kansas City, returned late 
las’ week from a visit in Minneap- 
0] 


Boyd H. Redner and Keith H. Red- 
ner have been named to serve on the 
National Packaging Council by the 
magazine, Packaging Parade, origina- 
tor of the council. Boyd H. Redner 
is general manager and Keith H. 
Redner is assistant general manager 
ol the Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread 


Wrapping Machine Co. Established 
in 1933, the Packaging Council has 
recently been revised. It functions 
as a service to industry in the con- 
sideration of all phases of packaging 
production —- machinery, materials, 
construction and design. 
t) 

Andrew Fasseas, of the White Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, is now publisher of 
Chicago’s Greek Newspaper. 

= 

Frank Allen, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., will be the principal 
speaker at a meeting of District 4, 
Association of Operative Millers, in 
Minneapolis, Saturday, Sept. 15. 

® 

Earl R. Bourne of the H. A. John- 

son Co., Boston, has been elected to 


the position of director of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants. 

a 


John P. Canelos, owner of the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Baking Co., was married 
recently to Miss Bessie Chelekis. 








WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 





Sgt. Elizabeth Reynolds, WAC, 
writes from Hollandia, Dutch New 
Guinea, where she is stationed, that 
she received the news of the Japan- 
surrender “a few seconds after 
8 o'clock on the morning of the fif- 
teenth. We were cleaning off our 
tables, turning red dust into sticky 
mud with wet cloths, when the ships 
in the bay began sounding off whis- 
tles. No one acted one might 
have thought, for there was no shout- 
ing or loud ‘hurrahs.’ In fact, every- 
one seemed but smiles 
finally appeared and we _ watched 
while flares were sent up from the 
ships. I must admit that hot and 
cold flares were going up and down 
my spine, Sgt. Reynolds was 
Atlanta correspondent for The 
Northwestern Miller before she 
joined the WACS. 
* 


ese 


as 


speechless, 


too.” 


Capt. Stuart Irvine returned re- 
cently from military service to re- 
sume his civilian duties as president 
of the Saniwax Paper Co. of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. He served during the 
past three years as pilot in the army 


air forces. His various assignments 
included flight operation officer at 
Birmingham, Ala., Army Air Base, 


Arizona Army Air Base, and Newark, 
N. J., Army Air Base. He also served 
in the ferrying division, Air Transport 
Command, at Love Field, Texas, and 
as packaging control officer at Wright 
Field, Ohio. 

* 


Capt. William C. Mennel, son of 
Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, has been awarded 
the Bronze Star medal for heroism 
against the Japs. Capt. Mennel, 
commanding a field artillery battery, 
received the medal for landing his 
men on Biak Island despite heavy 
seas and intense enemy fire. He 
directed his men to wade through the 
surf, set up their batteries and sup- 
port the infantry on the beaches. 

* 


Lt. Lewis Middleton Black, U.S. 
N.R., son of Barnard C. Black, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, died Aug. 4, 


at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Lt. Black was 30 
years old, and before entering the 


navy was active in the sales promo- 





| 

a 
e 

Francis J. FitzPatrick 
PROMOTION—Francis J. FitzPat- 
rick, vice president of Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was recently promoted to full colonel 
by Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, com- 
manding officer of the Caribbean de- 
fense command. Col. FitzPatrick is 
chief of staff for the general and 
has been decorated several times by 
South American nations. 


MAJ. WILLIAM J. E. KEISH, son 
of William C. Keish, of Henry Heide, 
Inc., who was the commanding officer 
of the 713 MP-BN on duty during the 
Potsdam Conference, has received a 
letter of thanks from President Tru- 
man through Brig. Gen. Harry H. 
Vaughn, the President’s military aide, 






Maj. William J. E. Keish 


for the excellent work done by the 
battalion during the President’s stay. 
In transmitting the letter to Maj. 
Keish, his commander, Maj. Gen. 
Floyd Parks, stated: “It is a pleas- 
ure indeed for me to receive and 
transmit such a rare recommenda- 
tion. Only conduct of military duty 
of the highest standard receives 
praise from the Commander-in-Chief. 
I know personally that your work 
merits this favorable comment and 
I am pleased the highest authority 
recognized your ability.” With the 
Army since 1941 and awarded the 
bronze star, Maj. Keish has seen 
much active service on European 
battlefronts. 





division of Doughnut Corp. 
the service immediately 
after Pearl Harbor and served in 
the Sicilian invasion and five suc- 
ceeding invasions in the Pacific. He 
died suddenly after an illness of six 
months from an ailment contracted 
during his war service. 3esides his 
father and mother, he leaves his wife 
and 18-month-old son, Middleton, Jr., 
and a brother, Lt. Robert Black, now 
on active duty with the navy in the 
Pacific. 


tional 
He joined 


* 


G. G. Van Patten, in charge of Chi- 
cago sales, Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 


has been notified by the War De- 
partment that his son, T/Sgt. Gail R. 
Van Patten, has been declared dead. 
He was shot down over Berlin on 
Mareh 8, 1944. Four members of 
the ship's crew were rescued, but the 
others were never heard from. Gail 
was 20 years old when he was re- 


ported missing. 


DEATHS 


Bruno Jaeger, 85, for 31 years the 











leading baker at Menomonie, Wis., 
died Sept. 6. Born in Austria, he 
came to the United States when 14 
years of age, and had operated a 


bakery in Milwaukee before moving 
to Menomonie. Burial was at Wau- 
sau, Sept. 8. Surviving are his widow, 
one daughter and four sons. 


J. W. Hill, 76, prominent country 
grain elevator operator in Missouri 
since 1907, died at his home in Bige- 
low, Mo., on Sept. 2. He operated ele- 
vators at Bigelow, Fortescue and For- 
est City, retiring about a year ago 


because of illness. Surviving are his 
wife and three sons. 


Mrs. Frances Nock Dressell, 83, 
widow of Joseph Dressell, founder of 
Dressell Bakeries, Chicago, died Sept. 
3 in Evangelical Hospital. She is sur- 
vived by three sons, William, Joseph 
and Herman, who operate Dressell 
Bakeries; three daughters, 14 grand- 
children and one great-grandchild. 


Mrs. Louis H. Rotter, 58 years old, 
wife of the president of the Rotter 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, died at St. 
Joseph’s hospital recently, after a 
several months’ illness. She was 
prominent in Jewish circles, being 
a member of a half dozen or more or- 
ganizations. 


Mrs. Emma Frances Dusenbery, 
83, mother of Earl E. Dusenbery, Des 
Moines flour distributor, died recently 
at Oskaloosa, Iowa. She was a mem- 
ber of a pioneer family which was 
among the early settlers of Mahaska 
County, Iowa. 


Floyd Henry Fregoe, 49, for 17 
years associated with his brother in 
the baking business at Massena, N. 
Y., died recently at his home. He 
was a veteran of World War I. His 
parents, his widow and a son survive. 


Erwin A. Fiebiger, 50, for the past 
23. years representing Standard 
Brands, Inc., in the sales territory 
west and north of Milwaukee, died 
at a Milwaukee hospital following a 
brief illness. 

Lloyd C. Mathewson, Decatur, III, 
manager for the Schulze-Burch Bis- 
cuit Co. since 1932, died suddenly at 
his home recently. 


Mrs. Sarah Wax, 69, wife of 
Michael Wax, Philadelphia flour 
merchant, died Sept. 2. 
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bookings shipped than in new orders. There eral strength last week, following the 
are instances of some millers and bakers duction in the subsidy rates for Septen 
being booked up to Jan. 1. and mill asking prices are at, or clos 

With the peak of the movement of soft ceilings. Demand, however, is less ac 
wheat passed and with big quantities be- and confined mostly to small lots for fj 


ing taken by feed mixers, soft wheat has needs. Millers are of the opinion 
firmed up. The labor situation with the there will be little activity in the 
mills has not improved. Some applications future, owing to the higher price Ik 


are received but $1.25 an hour is demanded and the already large commitments 
and mills paying %ec an hour, so most most bakers. Mill operations hold a 
applicants are not interested. close to capacity. Directions are sul 
Cleveland: The flour market has been a tial following the summer lull and d 
. ; dull affair the last week End-of-the-month eries still are backward, | 
ibe Reptember phslahiae hes wens senna sales, especially spring wheat flour, were tre- Quotations Sept. 8: spring wheat 
fect Shipping directions continue heavy. mendous and it appears « if the large patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent $ 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS Texas: Demand very quiet and almost bakers and jobbers are contracted ahead 3.73, first spring clear $3.55@3.60; 
exclusively for family flour; sales total until the first of the year. Withdrawals winter short patent $3.80@3.83, 9 
15 to 20% of capacity. Virtually no bus of flour are very good, although bakers 
’ » sant — ness on bakers flour or for export, or to are admitting their volume is down con- 
THE SOUTHWEST government agencies, Labor situation « siderably and for the first time in a long Pittsburgh: Flour sales are light. 
95% of ca- period they have some stale. The sugar majority of business seems to be a me 
to create flour market dullness since the pacity. Prices unchat quotations Sept. shortage seems to be the principal dif- end affair, with little interest shown 
Most 8 , a high patent $3.7! ; high patent ficulty its are somewhat easier, ing the first three weeks of the m 
buyers, anticipating a drop in the subsidy “ 3.75, under 14% ash, not enriched the baker is helpless without sugar. J i > of flour 


shared in the dul 
payment rate, booked what they needed E (ceiling); first clears $3.05@3.15, de- fortunately, syrup and corn sugar \ f , ¢ week Prices remain the 
at the tail end of last month Flour mill- livered Texas common points. scarce, 


Bakers’ trade associa 
ers, on the other hand, now have a sub- — ations 
stantial backlog of unfilled orders and are THE NORTHWEST ; att wandast patent 
wary of exceeding their original forward Minneapolis; The flour market was prac- leg 3.204 30: hard winter short patent ucts will be given first consideration 
sales position under the subsidy, in view tically at a standstill the 
of the prospect that the subsidy system only buying was by small bakers who missed winter. short patent $4.20@ 4.40, straight and urgent Directions in some 
will be dropped some time soon—by next getting in before the reduction in the sub- $2.10@ 3.30 have slowed up a little, but they ar¢ 
vune 30 at the latest. sidy took effect, and new bookings were EASTERN STATES to good. Jobbers advise the trade is st 
rhe result was : ales last week mostly carlots Millers welcome the tull Buffalo: Sales to the bakery trade were ing by awaiting further development 
amounting to only q of capacity, com- in buying, since they have very heavy car UHERGY DiIDY tocthe announhooment ol fore taking on any new business 
eg gic tes ee Seay er nm — ae ge 4 FF ill or Me A tage a) the subsidy reduction Demand had been Quel ne Sept 8 hard went) 
ane . F 1 } held back for some time, but came in ac- short patent $3.66@: straight 
Meanwhile, the prime problem facing time to catch up with the accumulation : , : 4 Riastiat 3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear 
millers is that of catching up with the they have on hand tively in the last few days of nee 53; apritic bakers short patent 
flood of shipping directions that has left According to reports, the family flour Order on the book of the mills fat- > & a é ; é 
most mills two to five weeks behind. The trade is not as lively as it was Appar tened considerably at the time, but ceased 
present situation is an intensification of ently householders stocked up. on_ flour after Sept. 1. Mills were rowded with 
the condition that has grown worse in in fear of rationing. shipping directions from all branches of 
the past several weeks Practically ca Millers are disappointed over the fact ° Production continues at high aheat 
pacity. operations have not been able to that shipping directions on old War Food ? Spring clears were active at de- é 
cut down the backlog of directions Administration contracts are not easy to , taste . THE SOUTH 
With a substantial demand from feed get. Some of these contracts are over- Quotations Sept. 8, COMGnS; Spree urst 
manufacturers clears continued strong. due, and, while directions are promised 3.80, standard patent vo-t0, Rret 
Quotations Sept. 8: established brands daily, they still are missing No cancella ar y hard winter short patent $3.50, 
tions with spring wheat mills however, 

















3. ; soft winter straights, nearby 





Kansas City: Two factors have combined shade easier; operations 90 to 


September subsidy was announced 


Sept. 8 spring first patent begin autumn sessio1 shortly and the 
$3.40 3.50, first curing of more materials for bakery 


‘ 
past week. The 3.50@3.60, 95% patent $3.40@3.50;_ soft sugar and shortening scarcity is cr 
inst 


3.80, standard 3.65 @ 3.70, high 
straight $3.90, fir clear 

winter bakers cake flour $4 

rrade $3.90, straight 


family flour $4.104%4@ 


mediate 


New Orleans: The flour market is st 
With prices right up around ceilings 
the decline in the ubsidy Inquir 

: ak » . eo yractically dear anc ’ 2 s st 
ent $3.20%@ 3.35, standard ate ; have been reported so far winter short Bee an Port by ures, cree Bene idee to PP Mille ona’ sstacaiei 
straight grade $3 2 . ars Total bookings by spring wheat mills New York: The flour trace again mark talking postwar expansion plans but 
85@ 3, second cle: ind Wwf le last week amounted around 20¢ f ca- time following the pre-subsidy rush The not yet issued specific statement Q 
1 with over 400¢ the pre tremendou business that eded the ion Sent g pring wheat $3.6 ; 


t patent $3.70, first clear 3.39; soft 


family flour $4.154@ 4. 


90: soft winter short atent 254 pacity, compares ‘ 
15, straight grade $3.20@3.: ng week, and 46% a ar ago Sept 1 announcement has filled existing standard patent $3.47@3.50: hard 
tic business ac (Juotations Sept 11 ablished brands needs and S 
14 dull family flour, enriched $4 1 igh glu onfirm their i 
bakery flours $3.5 short pat chase Prices ( firm particularly P 
/ first rater 3.44, standard southwesterns, with clear both area Nashville; Flour busine 
‘ slow to good New sales are in mo 
for nearby or prompt shipment 
the patent grades Ther 
inquiry for the cutoffs 
Majority of mills serving 
indicate they ire from one 


weeks behind on deliveries, due 


Three mills report domes buyers relax as higher , $2554 3.60 woliitcs 
tive, 3 fair, 1 , 2 slow and in making these 
Oklahoma City: Sales declined and 
eraged 32% last week, compared th 89% t Hd; Mette: 
r Pp Ls 3 ; st t the ) < from 10s ills, althoug 
the previous week : tool 71° i ae i leir pe n 7 ) i a 
situatio give some a yreak 
the bookings and la n \ 
trade Operations averaged 90%, om ' . : tl ¢ tur? 
a . theretore Vi 1 moderate ove! ol 
) e with »é t oO ~ yer *rices Oa * parr : ’ 
pared with 85% the previous week. Pr THE CENTRAL WE Sarin: coGal ccont aimiowity in obtain: 
were stable and closed unchanged Quota- : ; Hiatiict Perminal 
} t 1 1 t ni t 
tions, E iS, delivered Oklahoma rate ; ald Wanna’ . 
t 1 Street € ninal to 


second ¥ 12.90 
Wheat $3.30@ 3.54 ) Si fetter sales of springs are 


Chicago: Following avy buying spurt ing permits 
ant luring the last days of August, the demand ind refusal Ji 
or flour lowed up onsiderably last weel accept flour storage brings erious 
Most 1 ; now have their requirement condition on s , but be 

bakers é , ! 2 ke! ; S : o : greens South and Southeast g¢ lly 
ina : 335, See . l n small lots Shipping standing may ached rokers soutl id =6Southeast genera Are 
ad i : 1OWeRN continued active Fam mate that i 3} recent sale 


ments on government contracts and 
oO manpower Outbound shipmer 


rchants, jobbers and wholesalers it 


points Se hard é hort pa 
flour $3 j . \ at short patent 


$3.90@ 4.3 a I S3.80a@4 


reache 
ered and sales were widels th langer 
sidered very good for this season 

Omaha: »xpect > sidy i ; slow last week, but dé volume of busin rem: to i are having much difficult) 
wheat was lowered, at \ P t 1 fairl I Quotations of hipment efor 1 irst « , F g t id and rolls to meet 

Mie - ; mand, 

predict is \ f flou ) i > , urther shortening The lack of points for 
be boosted in , 9” a votation ~ i hig lute ind sho ning make it necessar 
short patent 3.5 57, 5% 5 standard patents more bake to discontinue the 
7 t clear $2 F 3.60; southwestern short patents 


ppreciable t « yur 1 Sel y top patent 504 7 stand buyers dure principally the scarcit 


Early 


this week by bakers 
more les on i hand-to-mouth 
Flour prices are about unchanged 


; , firs 
I patent $3.40@ 
than } “ { : first ! 9 4 3.350 3.50: oft vin ¥ ais s Penn- 
desired, but what volume veloped was a 15 sylvania $3. 375. . i ys , 694 Quotations Sept. 8: soft wheat cake 
considered ste and possibly a light im- Z Te $4.59, soft 

provement 0. the previous week One Louis; Mills reported new flour busi ; . ' ash $3.92, soft wheat cake flour, .41 
mill quoted sale aa 166 ai capacity, nes extremely lig é week Bookings Boston: New flour business is extremely mare aah 3.69. ait wheat short i 


and others indicated similar trading 


5a clea 
some 


wheat cake flour, not over 


were stric ( sce re ots dull following the l ronth-end buy : e 
w 1 re! ricted ‘ : , ittered lot ull, followin he usua ae - family flour $54@ 10, standard patent 
trad y ‘ \ is stance re ) »- ‘ F of t » é ~ Sie a S € r 7 { = { ~ 
The main busines before all mills . The rade generall s tandin by. Le ad le new u y Ir € 1 @5, straight $4.60@4.85, clear $4.1 
mand for clears is good, but offerings are t . ‘sently is overed ahead comfort- 
scarce, with prices firm Jobbers say bak and mill agents do not look for any PACIFIC COAST 
cont , o drs oO ole yookings rt - ( fro the « re activity, : = 
ntinue t iraw on old bookir = rom tl ina ’ as? bar Portland: Millers were still marking 
make further mmitment Other x unusual marl elopme rice lack “ena MBiRinG. wot: ERORA Gilitny 
while they might 


running out the sales already on the 
ait the 


books which is keeping production 
peak Shipping orders on government and 
army orders somewhat more pl 
tightening the production line Volume on 
the books is keeping ries somewhat 


entiful, also 
sing care of their wants by taking are ia u and thorities as to what thes were goil 


small lots for nearby shipment The trade an actual trading basis, the do with their bookings Shipping it 
behind is finding it more difficult to procure sugar ? t f potential yusiness not uf tions have been stopped and. mill 
Quotations Sept but th hortening supply ymewhat im i i iv t in € f I rt quit grinding on these bookings 


) patents ! 
a proved \ sale » as Wee re 7 
05, standard 3.78 makers é 1 y 2 w : : h cheterty ae e : ire reluctant to take on any subst 
Cer F ~ ills o yUsSIn ri 1 > oO in S oP 

11. oh , py - » 9 f: ntr mil found new isine linimun for fi l-in neec am new flour booking through private 

. low rad ther é Buying consisted of small ly flour sales o quiet and no im channels until they find out what th 

. tt fo ent requir ent ement recter nt ovem t 

. n requiremen me! Cx} l until movemen tary will do about the flour booked 


Wichita: Flour mills operated ¢ . é steady 5@15¢ under ceiling helves is accelerated. Ship- About 60,000 ks will move to the P 
of capacity last week in : plants for th ) instructions are reported coming in ae a ~ a Pete , a ree cates ’ Pd 
first time in many month a ful ion Sept ‘rr wheat sadily ind mills are again able to get % shit ay Aten Peg mills ( ind f 
crews have been enlisted <a: the } $2.90 ake 75, straight oO to the trade on a more normal : ae eer ; “ia ; ‘ esP ; 
most skilled yperatio S: Ss aver F f senile: Sina a 16 traight chi Prin ee quotations ar¢ ie : one each during July and August 
about 10% of ‘ J , 1 on , , 29 , hard silt price on ont ypen is for private account Mills also 

ov, § ’ eatELS : receiving inquiries from the Ha 
Hutchinson: lor usin é m4 3.35, family patent Quotations Sept, 3: spring b pete slands last week and could confirn 
itt] : > ne ; $3 C 


quiet with little dom 
sales losed Intermittent 


3.40 >, O54 3.97 sho it $3.85@3.87 stan “ 
v3.40, PI.IDM ya a rm ater y ‘ tand if they were inclined to de 30 Son 
itent ard patent $3.75@3 f ag $3.55@ 


pring wheat p 5@ 3.77 
60; outhwestern hort tent $3.85 @ 3.87, 


inquiries are also drifting in from 
: ie concerning export straights, but no 
standard patent $3.75 77: rexas short ings have been confirmed. 

patent $3.85 3.87, standard patent $5.75%4 Quotations Sept 8 all Montana 
3.77 soft winter patent $3.70@3.80, straight high 


port quotation brougl and 

booking Mills crowded 1ee 3 = Toledo: Increased buying of oft wheat 
against old contract i vo ple ° flour among mills in Central states occurred 
proved unreliable at the end of August Demand came 
busine good the rgely from the bakery trade Most mill 

getting present Philadelphia: ‘I 


4 . gluten $3.67, bluestem bakers 


Salina; Flour ov@. ar bluestem topping $3.35, cake $3.90 


days of August but »wed down are more concerned in ‘he undertone 1 » $2.08 pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, p ‘ (ewt), packed in 100 Ibs (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
Spring first patent ; 3.44 $ a. & -@ 3.85 a 06 476. 8 BE : $3.80@ 3.83 ; 3.87 3.60@ 3.70 
standar 3.3% ~@ 3.70 68@ -° 3.704 Ry 3.40@ 
b 5 3 20@ 


first 
Hard winter short patent 


a 45 5@ 
ku 5 


Hard winter 

Hard winter 

Soft winter 

Soft winter 

Soft winter 

Soft winter first 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 

Semolina, No ; 3.75 a 


3.60 ; ew 
3.62 se ¢ ° 3.§ ae K ° ~ Pee éceele 
Seattle é ncisco Toronto **Winnipeg 


Francisco Standard patent 
atent7..$....@ 5.05 $....@ 5.20 Spring exports$ 


Family patent .... (cheeses Gaow ON enes Dakota  reces Jeera Sor e688 Spring top f 
Soft winter straight cae Tr rs Perr Montana ooeee Spring second patent{ ....@ 4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario soft winterst.. 
Pastry .ccccccccece cece Qeece covoeQeoeoee Spring first clear‘ Beers Fare Ontario exports§ 

*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices ba 
§280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 


f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottor 
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whole wheat 100% $3.35, graham 
cracked wheat $3.05. 
CANADIAN MARKETS 


yoronto-Montreal; Although no new ex- 
sales to the British Ministry of Food 
e possible until the government has set- 





tled the question of Canadian wheat prices 
for xport, mills are running to capacity 
ol id business. A large volume of flour 
ol ; is awaiting announcement of the 


ne Canadian policy with regard to ex- 
and millers would like to get along 
W bookings. Europe needs all the flour 
an get and will for some time, Do- 
u trade in flour is active. I 
ur overing requirements regularly. Prices 
inchanged. Quotations Sept. 8: top 
Di t springs for domestic use in Canada 
$ bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
V8 otton, mixed cars, track, Toronto- 
M real freights, 10c extra where cartage 
s rformed. For export government reg- 
mn flour $10.75 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. Mon- 
seaboard. 





tario winter wheat flour is in good de- 

Domestic buyers, such as pastry 
biscuit manufacturers, are’ interested 
ew crop. supplies. Moderate export 
have also been made in the West 


and Newfoundland Prices are at 
‘ levels Quotations Sept. 8: stand- 
rades of soft winters $5.50 bbl sec 


ind cottons, Montreal freight ba ; 
xport $6.25 bbl, cotton bags Canadian 
ird, plus equalization fee of $1.50 





1d harvesting weather is being experi- 
in Ontario and winter wheat is com 
it fairly well, although deliveries have 


iy ed off a little from the first rush 
irket. This grain is of good quality. 
Ss are at the ceiling. Quotations Sept. 


Ss t 





ades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, 
is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, 
shipping points in Ontario. 
Vinnipeg: Export) business in Canadian 
last week was again confined to small 
hiefly for the West Indies Domestic 
was good and supplies continue to 
reely. Quotations Sept. 8: top patent 
s for delivery between Fort William 
the British Columbia boundary, 5 
second patents $4.80; second patents 


$5.20 


ers $4.60 
Vancouver: The flour picture in this ter- 
business is con 
remains ve ttled Exporters 
receipt of numerous inquiries from 
parts of the world including a num- 
new cus but so far outside 
shipment made to Manila for the 
n trade followed by one 
possibly two more shipments this 
the business remains in abeyance 


as tar is 





tomers, 


and to be 
there is more ocean tonnage reallo 


from Pacific war needs 
ne to the fact that most of the large 


ict with foreign governments are ar 
i in the East, little news is trickling 
ilthough it is understood that some 
ile negotiation are under way 

domestic trade continues along rou 
ines Large bakeries engaged in the 
’ ifacture of bread chiefly, accounted for 
! bulk of the hard wheat flour” sales 
while the smaller shops concentrating 
ike pies, ete., are using a fair quan 

of soft wheat flour. 
pplies are fair here with prices un 
ed at ceiling levels. Cash car quota 
as of Sept 8. in cotton 98's first 
ts $5.40; second patents $5; vitamin 


Ontario soft wheat flour to the 
is firm at $7.50 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





we and, in the absence of 
m can sell large 


St not 
mand, and most mills are behind on de- 


prompt to 


Market 
unchanged 
southern 
mill run and short $1.95 ewt; for 


continues 1 
(Juotations 


Oklahoma City: 
with prices 
carloads for deliveries 


ern deliverie $1.90 





Omaha: Demand continues excellent and 

ance keeping prices tight 

t the Quotations, $36.50 ton 
earlots; $87.50, Le 





Salina: Demand is” exceptionally good, 
upplies insufficient to take care ot 


needs; ceiling prices continue 


ichita: Lack of other feeds is reflect 
very active demand far in excess of 
bility of the mills to produce; prices 
1 2s, basis Kansas City bran 
mixed cars $37.5 





horts $36.59, 50 





tutchinson: Insistent demand for all feed 
horts in particular kept mills in tor 
is they tried to meet the wants 
tablished buyers. Small 
little interested in bran but large 

» get all offerings at 
Kansas City basis 


mixed car 


were glad t 
gs $36.50 @ 37.50, 
rt Worth: Demand even more insistent 

oming from all directions, but un- 
ed to an increasing extent, as there 

increase in supplies No open mar- 
production going on contracts 





tions, ceiling, carlots, wheat and grey 


} s $42.20 sacked, del. TCP; in mixed 


i $1 per ton higher 

shipment stuff seems 
succeeding 
millfeed, 
quantities of ground 
s Production is fairly heavy, but is 
sufficient to meet current de- 





iinneapolis: 
ecome scarcer With each 


es. Jobbers complain they have con- 
s still unfilled that are two months 
overdue. Inquiry largely for 
60-day delivery, with buyers 
ng to take on stuff for shipment be- 


I more 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


fore Dee. 31. Beyond that, however, in- 
quiry is light, although it is understood 
that some big consumers have contracted 
for, and are willing to take on more, for 
delivery next spring, at full ceiling— 
$37.75 here. 

Toledo: All millfeeds at ceiling levels, 
$42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo. As an illustra- 
tion of the curious situation obtaining in 
millfeed, one miller says that the market 
is such that millfeed could be_ sold. by 
contract for delivery covering a_ period 
of one year from next November. Nobody 
is willing to make such sales but this is 
cited as an indication of the market. 

Cleveland: The feed situation continues 
to be extremely tight and with the pastures 
extremely dry and burned, the demand is 
greater Truckers obtaining all available 
feed at ceiling prices. Quotations: spring 
bran, hard winter bran, standard middlings, 
flour middlings and red dog, all $42.90. 

Buffalo: Demand continues far ahead of 
supplies although production of all yrades 
of millfeeds is at the near-record mark. 
Trend is firm Quotations: all varieties, 


$41.55, straight carload lots, f.0.b suffalo 


Boston: Millfeeds continue scarce, while 
no let-up is evident in demand. 
are willing to make commitments 
less of shipping dates, as far ahead as 12 
months, Mills have few supplies to offer 
to other than regular trade, and most ol 
their production i being applied to prior 





orders Scarcity of corn and other feed 
grains is adding to the tight millfeed situa 
tion. Spring bran, middlings mixed feed, 


red dog $45.674 46.17 ton 

Philadelphia: Demand is good, market 
is firm, offerings light; quotations std, 
brand, pure spring, hard winter, soft win- 
ter, std midds., flour and red dog, all 
$44.84 45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Demand is urgent and un 
satisfied. Buyers have the greatest diffi- 
culty satisfying their requirements in bran, 
red dog, standard middlings, selling at 
$44.85 ton Corn still continues unavail- 
able Barley is moving to the scarce side 
after having been plentiful Oats - still 
continue to be offered in large lots at con 
higher Wheat i available 

priced, 





stantly 
but his 


prices 





Nashville: Demand has continued heavy 
for both bran and shorts; offerings are 
very limited Supply is light Quotations 
continue at ceilings, both bran and shorts 
$43.300 44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville 





*ortland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds 
$36.50 ton 
Ogden: Millfeed shows no ns of loos 





ening up in Utah area, with situation as far 


as feed is concerned, plenty tight De 
mand continue to exceed suppl) Plants 
working to capacity seven days per week 
Quotations: red bran and mill run, blend 
ed white and midds, $36.30, carload lots, 
f.o.b Ogden; Denver prices, $38, ceiling; 
California prices, $42.08, carlot f.o.b. San 


Francisco, with Los Angeles price up $1, 





eiling 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed i 
increasing as warm, dry weather i redut 
ing pasture Output is at peak levels, 
but is insufficient for all requirements ¢ 
domestic buyers Only limited quantities 
are allowed to be exported Ceiling prices 
prevail Quotations Sept Ss bran $29, 


shorts $30, midds. $33, net cash terms, bags 





included, mixed or stri ht cars, Montreal 
basis 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill 
feed continues keen and far exceeds sup 
plies The bulk of the western run is 
going to the eastern provinces Sales in 
the three provinces are very small 





Quotations Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran , shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
horts ;.50: small lots ex-country elevators 





ind warehouses $3 extra 


Vancouver: Domestic trade is a little on 


the scant side, although consumption = 1s 
coming up a little due to the shortage 
of pasture Stocks on dealers’ floors show 
a decline, but western mills are not en 
couraging on forward busine Rationing 
f all sales is continuing and expected 
to be in force as long as millfeed is 


comparison with feed grains 


il. Cash car quotations 


cheap in 
Prices are unchang 


bran $29.80 shorts $30.80, midds $33.80 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is quiet Warm weather is 
delaying any revival in activity in these 
products Prices are at ceiling levels 
Quotations Sept 8: rolled oats $3.15 
of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmes 
in 98-lb jutes $38.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal 

Winnipeg: There is little or no improve- 
ment indicated in the demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal, and the moderate sup- 
plies easily fill buying orders. Quotations 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-Ib 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats 









Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept 11 at 60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 


packages $2.65 case, 48-07 packages $2.89. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 8, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
-~—Receipts~ -Shipments— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


Minneapolis rr ; 13,890 15,750 
Kansas City .. 375 150 1,075 3,425 
Philadelphia .. 160 300 sae oes 
Milwaukee .... 150 30 2,130 2,220 





FLOUR? 


WHAT 
WHERE 
HOW 

WHO- 


All these questions probably 
immediately enter your mind 
when you start to buy flour. 


You will find great value in 
our experience, our labora- 
tory service and the clk 





tention we give your flour 
Our organization make 





these questions their entire 
occupation. It is their special- 





ELLY-ERICKSON 


OMAHA, NEBR 














Country Run Wheat 


Bought on Order for Mills 
Hedging Orders 


GOFFE & CARKENER, Inc. 


Board of Trade Building 





KEKE OKOKER 


KEKSOKOKOKEO KOKO 





KEKE KEKE KE KEKE KE KS 
KEKE KOKO KOECES 





IBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 21%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v Vv 





HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv v 
WANTED —. SUPERINTENDENT MILLER 














With lifelong experience nad vod reput 


SALESMAN | ioc eet seat ie Mons 
FOR OHIO 


Northwestern Miller, Minneape Mini 
Wanted Aggressive bakery 
salesman in Ohio for large bak- 
ery flour mill. Trade already 
established and good _ business 
immediately available. Address silent reference 
7498, The Northwestern Miller, Nor 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 


reputable 


FLOUR SALES MANAGER, EPFICIENT, 
agressive A] thorou Iv experienced 

in production, ale 

tribution of commer il 

hog feeds and 

ehange; year i 


thwestern Miller 





MACHINERY WANTED 
; 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 

—Pneumatic scale packayxing machine; 


blenders. ddress 4970, The 
s 2, Minn 

















two flour 
Northwestern Miller, Minne 


WANTED 
Second Miller 


2,500-sack Missouri 
$1.04 per 
7513, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY 
WANTED 


Milling firm wants to 

following new or used equipment: 

Double Stands 9x36 
Oiling Rolls 

Double Stands 9x30 Collar 
Oiling Rolls 

32x72 Purifiers 


for a , 
p purchase 
soft wheat mill. 
Address 


hour. Collar 











22!',x62 Purifiers 
No. 7 

liance 
No. 5B Monitor Separator 


"ANTE *-LANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE rs : 
Ww “ a" D ” ANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE Niagara or same size Re- 
( arge ot Oiler room process team only, 
electrical, sheet metal, maintenance and Bran Dusters 


service departments, in large mill. Please 
give full 


ability, etce., 


information a to 
n first letter 


experience . ° : 
In reply, advise quantity avail- 


able, price, condition and ap- 
location. 


edge o ferable, but 


f milling pre 
sary. Good opportuni fo the ight proximate 
Addres . ] st 

Minneapolis 2, 


man. 
Miller Address replies to 
7514, The 


Minneapolis 2, 


sca ssileeiiccaiaa Northwestern Miller 


CEREAL - FOOD CHEMIST (B.S. OR BET- Minn. 


) une \ lArT Ee milling 








Good uture with 


Important 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Kansas City Seattle 
5 Sept. Dec. 


Chicago 
Sept. Dee. Sept. D 
165 164 1% 56% 57% : 169 1 
165 ) » 57% 57% ‘ 7 169 l 
165% 6 57% 5 i 169 1 

] 
1 
1 


Minneapolis 
Sept. ec. 


157% 


Duluth 


1 
157% 157 %& 
1577 157 a 
157% 15 164% 14% 57% 5 169 
1 15 165% 64% 57 58 % 169 
1 1 165 51 169 


1 


OATS 


Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneay lis 


Sept. LD Dec. Sept. Dec, Sept. Dec. Sept. ] 
113% 5814 59 527 


11 
1] 
113 
11 
11 


Dy FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 


Sept. Dec. 


Minneapolis Minneap. tis 
1 
Sept. Dec. Sept. De 


Sept. J 


141 
142 
1421 
14 
1 


rHE 
1941-45 


WHEAT—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION IN UNITED STATES, AVERAGI 


1932-41, ANNUAL 





Bonded Grain in the United States United States Visible Grain Supply 


, tad fitats Sept isible uppl of rain ir the I 
mpiled he secretary 





IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


poe Cs | ee 


GRAIN GUIIPANY heokie 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS at principal 


| 


Shipments and Stoxc 
and st« of fla» 
points for the 
ousand bushel 


hipments 
primary 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS Recs 


and FIELD SEEDS 1945 
neapol 1,619 


ipt Shipments St 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
S 18 117 1 








Must 


enced in cereals 


ble man 


inowledwe ene . 
|! Milling Executives 
eaintii Let us tell you 
» ad eliminate lost time, unpro- 
7 time wasted 


how to 


ductive and 


materials. 





ELEVATORS FOR SALE Write for full information 
v 


— GRAIN 
1 ywa Mod 














ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 





FOR SALE 
southeaster? 
ing nl 
make Se ne 
Northwestern 


FOOD EXPORTERS 


(Grain — Flour — Cereal and Food Products) 


Prewar European, GRAIN & FLOUR Broker. Member of 
Produce Exchanges in Western European Countries. 


ELEVATOR 
rately priced Management Counsellors 


Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


circumstal 





many 


Executive experience in U.S.A. 
food exporters abroad. 

Age 49. Go-getter, widely traveled, U.S.A. Citizen, born and edu- 
cated in Germany. 
Address Box 7512, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Seeks sole representation of large 


The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y 





FLOUR 

FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 








LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, retaining 
personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1203, 1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 











BARL ‘“ 


1 31h 

1 1 

135% 10 31h 7~ 
13 SH 

124 1 

1 It 
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shel: 
Dulut}, 

Sept. Dee, 
169 lt 
169 l 
169 lt 
169 l 
169 l 
169 1 

TS 


Milled fro™ 


S 


=e 


Minneay his 





Sept. I 





»s{ion- 

has unque ims 
sptisins ort oO chal 1 
e rest -ecognize 


ue ] 
The not vs be 
rhe on \essé nec _wagant {Oo 





“The Miller's Thumb” or River Bull-Head (Cottus Gobis) advé 





































































BARL -_ 
Minneay. jis . ser tising 
veer sill The Miller's Thumb SEVEN 
| ere ta Great Bread Makers 
1 Continue Prom IARC ) ” 
communicating with a private bin From Selected Spring Wheat 
ERAGI mging to the miller, and the other 
ing into the sack of the trustful cus- 
er, Who wonderingly eyed the mar 
Total uusly small yield his grain seemed to 
668 : ut after all, the British, or at all 
1 pe events the Seotch, miller was clearly not 
1,01 behind his Gallic colleague in these 
; ters; for we find the Seotch cham- DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
= berlains of the king were directed, 1165- PRIDE OF DULUTH 
Supply vit, to make careful inquiry as to the DULUTH RELIABLE 
the U1 nillers, lest that “they malitiouslie occu- PURE GOLD 
hela ( sane greater space betwix the happer FARM GOLD 
the mylnstane, for their ane profite; APEX—Fancy Clear 
2 the law permits there na mair space RED INDIAN—First Clear 
ane sommer wand of ane hazel trie.” T hich P : h 
a lla aaa Sl ges sy me ry our high protein spring wheat 
* eed m yh og 7 pre . n Graham and Whole Wheat flours, | 
ised in lieu of gris - » the old cus- Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. We have contributed 
endured in many mills throughout to the 
kingdom. Millers were literally » _— Imerican Bakers’ 
11 rged by their old charters to take Duluth Universal Milling Co. Foundation. 
: : : ; DULUTH, MINN. 
st, and many of them abstained from = J 
king any alteration of the ancient 
re *y 
The custom prevailed with them. till 
cigs egy pinteenseiiln VANITY FAIR 
y modern times, and many instances TELEPHONE M AN AID LO IR 
the kind can be found in the public ‘a ERIC U 
ords. About the year 1750 Strutt mney ae 
er 5. deena meek na Palan. 4 : rin 
otes the average toll as taken at the yb he Pring Wheat Flour ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ter-mills of England, viz, 11% Ibs in 
peck, “which, allowing for loss in 
lting, was valued at one penny, bran ARROW LIVEST CK 0 By DS 
1 Stocks dally, at which rate the grinding of 0 EE 
ag eat will be 2s 8d per quarter.” 
el In 1795, during an agitation for the in- HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
s duction of legal money payment to 
1945 llers > case agains > orist syste ; ; ; 
1 ai SOE CAGE ROSES See Se seen Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 
79 + summarized by Sir Francis Bassett: 
——- ‘As the law stands at present, the pro- . oage Direct Exporters 
ietor of an old mill may take his ae- The Moundridge Milling Co. 
stomed toll; but as that toll is only FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR OUSTO I I G CO 
own to himself, for it is rarely avowed CRACKER FLOUR H N M LL N . 
Houston, Texas 











his customer, this gives him a consid SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
ible latitude, and is a constant and General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS — me 














ver failing source of jealousy to those 








1 employ him. T have just said that 


»customer seldom knows what he pays; “Whitewater Flour” 
c 


t in the few cases which have come to a ; 
Ground Where the 

















knowledge where the miller profes es Best Wheat Is Grown ee 7 
take a fixed toll, it varies from 3 to WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. m 
lbs per Winchester bushel, besides the Whitewater, Kansas ici tilt 
( vo *¢ 
(Continued on pag 1.) from Country-run j 
Wheat located in 
| . x x the very center of | 
| A > M E R Y E THE ROSS MILLING CO. the High Protein ' 
A HIGH QUALITY . . ’ Turkey Wheat 
| WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Choice Quality Flour Country. | 
All Grades Plain and Selfrising INDEPENDENT 
| Se ’ 
| FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. OTTAWA KANSAS OWNER a4 
| WAUPACA WISCONSIN MANAGED 








pa 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 


| LAWRENCE, KANSAS Family Flour De Luxe WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


ARPT APARING a0 a THE CRETE MILLS Ce RN Tt 
BAKER CAN BUY AT AN ¥ 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy CRETE, NEB. 
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CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


Laag at 2el , sted. Namer oATS WHEAT-1e 
° These sEHOLD oG TONIK WHE, SARTS 
GILVIE Flour ROYAL HOU p T GE 


GLENORA FAMOUS 
BUFFALO = = 
Mills at 


ocive moe. ~=©6- The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ‘LIMITED MONTREAL FORT WILLIAM 


WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


—— MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 














Head Cable 

Office— = Address— 
Toronto, rg el eels ; “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario : es od a r ee © ~ Bes Toronto, 

a ie Canada 




















ee eae 


F IMApLE LEAR) 
fe & 4 : 


BE oven cu] PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ® CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














— 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


; 


gee 


nent “org 





CABLE: LAKURON NS TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C.P.R. 


v 
P U R | Als bd i R E E S A R S REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 
Founded shortly after the completion 


of the C.P.R., in 1885, the first trans- 


: continental railway, Regina gave easy 
* | te access to the numerous Indian tribes 
ranging the vast prairies of the Canadian 

west—the centre for maintaining law and 


order in this vast territory. 
With the formation of the Province of 


Saskatchewan in 1905, Regina was 
G fe EAT W E S T chosen as the capital. 
Located on the C.N.R. and C.P.R., 
Regina is an important junction point 
BATT L ‘ for railways radiating in all directions. 
This strategic location, surrounded by 
rich farms in the heart of the wheat belt, 
MA t TLA N D has made Regina an important distri- 
buting point and a centre of the whole- 
; sale trade. Many industries, including a 
large oil refinery, add to its importance. 
H U Le) N As Western headquarters for Canada’s 
‘ famous red-coated mounted police, the 
R.C.M.P., Regina has been a centre vital 


to the orderly development of the Can- 


UNIFORM felty- Vab em 4 GUARANTEED adian West. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








<= <=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF , a a 
~ JUTE 


| JUTE BAG S COTTON |." 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
A 


Nt 


A a 


h a Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC nn a 














42 


— 




















T 


- CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 
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iu LIMITED 


Manutacturers tia mp orters 








Bas, 
dip, 


WINNIPEG — | 
XBeg VANCOUVER 


— ve oa 
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The Miller's Thumb 





(Continued from page 37.) 
allowance of from 1 to 11, Ibs for wast- 
age.” 

Immediately following the agitation, 
an act came into operation on July 1, 
1796, practically abolishing payment. in 
grist. 

The substitution of money payment for 
toll in kind was beneficial in various 
ways to the miller and the public. The 
system was known in Rome as early as 
the middle of the fifth century, when 
Claudius Dynamus, prefect of the city, 
threatened with severe penalties the pis 
tores who should either delay grinding 
the grain entrusted to them or charge 
more than three nummi the measure for 
the grinding. 

In England the practice was not gen- 
erally introduced till the thirteenth cen 
tury, when the mayor and aldermen of 
I.ondon issued in 1281 an order to that 
effect: 

“Regulations regarding millers made 
by the mayor and aldermen of the city, 
the following aldermen then being pres- 
ent: John Horne, etc., William de Mazel- 
mer, sheriff. 

“Of multure. There shall be paid the 
miller for multure of a quarter three 
pence, and for the multure of half a 
quarter a penny and a halfpenny.” 

The stipulation that, while threepence 
was payable for grinding the quarter, 
three-halfpence was payable for the half 
quarter was not set forth as a ready 
made calculation, but as an order to the 
miller that he was to grind by the half 
quarter, when necessary, for the poorer 
class of the people. 

Regarding the rate payable, as the 
erage price of wheat for the thirteenth 
century has been estimated at Gs the 
quarter, the threepence allowed for grind 
ing was, therefore, equivalent to the old 


toll of one twenty-fourth of the grist. 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





—_— 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’? 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








. 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 




















WOODS MAN 




















, Betas 


- MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG | - 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





— 





eal 





— 





— 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4&2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Sd e 





Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 














Since 1857 


domes Michordees & duns 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” SS ae 











CG. PRATT SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 





Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
: Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
rter 
E sod Aaellded Exporters 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 








TORONTO, CANADA 


TORONTO 1, CANADA 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


SILVERKING”’ “GREAT.STAR” ‘““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 








ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


able Address: ‘‘WoLMAcs” 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO - 
EASTERN EXPORT 


HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL + MONCTON 


)FFICE. MONTREAL «+ ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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Che 


ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
% 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


, 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















= 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 

* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS : OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus Nashville 

7 > : Chicago Enid 

St. Louis | Portland Kansas City Minneapolis 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus 


Peoria 

Galveston 
Portland 

San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg 


New York 








“ Cremo”’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 














(Over telephone) 

“Hello! This is Mrs. Jones. Will 
you send over some nice cutlets right 
away?” 

“im 
cutlets.” 

“Well, then, a couple of nice lean 
pork chops.” 

‘“‘We haven’t any pork chops either, 
Mrs. Jones.” 

“How provoking! Then a 
sirloin steak will have to do.” 

“We haven't any steak.” 

“For heaven's sake! Aren't 
Smith, the butcher?” 

“No, I’m Smith, the florist.” 

“Oh! Well, send me a dozen white 
lilies. My husband must be starved 
to death by now.” 

¢$¢ ¢ 

A political office in a small New 
Hampshire town was vacant. The 
office paid $250 a year and there was 
keen competition for it. One of the 
candidates, Ezekiel Hicks, was a 
shrewd old fellow, and a neat cam- 
paign fund was turned over to him. 
To the astonishment of all, however, 
he was defeated. 

“T can’t account for it,’ said one 
of the leaders of his party, gloomily. 
“With all that money, he should have 
won. How did you lay it out, 
Ezekiel ?”’ 

“Well,” said Ezekiel, slowly rub- 
bing his chin, “ye see, thet office only 
pays $250 a year salary, and I didn’t 
see no sense in paying out $900 to get 
the office, so I bought a little truck 
farm instead.” 


> & @ 


How do 


sorry, but we haven't any 


small 


you 


Sergeant: you like the 
army, Buck? 

Buck: I may like it after awhile, 
but just now I think there’s too much 
drilling and fussing around between 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“Guess I'll be going now. 
trouble to see me to the door.” 
“It’s no trouble, it’s a pleasure.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Young Wife: What is the price of 
your hamburger steak? 
Butcher: It’s 30c a pound. 
Young Wife: But at the 
store it’s only 13c. 
Butcher: Well, why don’t you buy 
it there? 
Young Wife: They didn’t have any. 
Butcher: Oh, I see. Well, when I 
don’t have it, I sell it for 10c a 


pound. 
¢¢ ¢ 


“When all is said and done’”’ usual- 
ly a good deal more was said than 


was done. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
“Tell me about your new girl.” 
“Why should I?” 
“Cuz I’m your buddy.” 
“My girl ain’t no buddy’s bizness.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Have you heard of the lieutenant 
from a small town who went out to 
play his first game of golf? He 
wore two pairs of pants—he heard 
he might get a hole in one. 


meals. 


Don't 


corner 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YOR} 








We are always in the Market fo 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 





GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CT’ 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_LOUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





—F LOU R— 


Broker and Merchandise: 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporate 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mz 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, S: 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. 








PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSA 








Francis M. Franco | 
FLOUR 





Produce Exchange, NEW YORI 7 








S. R. STRISIK CO 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YOR 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGI! 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. | 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, 





OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Jable Address. "‘GRAINS,’’ Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 

Business Much Preferred 
““WHEATEAR,” 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


70 Robertson Street 
0.4. 7. 


‘s , ° “AnvpwTrry ”’ : , 
Cable Address. “Coventry,’’ London Gaile Addeaan: Glasgow 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.z2. 
Subscription Room, i: 4: &* buainees ane oeaterted 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 poate nian se — " ae 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


J. M.& C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address: 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
**Alkers,”’ L Cable Address 


ondon. “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, 


GLASGOW 
Goldenglo,” 


Hope 


1. ‘ 
dress: 


Street, 


LIVERPOOL, 
BELFAST 


LONDON, 
DUBLIN, 


BRISTOL, 163 


Cable Ad Glasgow 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


7/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH Cable Address DIPLOMA,’ Glasgow 
1 Hope Street GLASGOW 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 





N. V. Handelmaatschappij v_h GRIPPE LING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS ©O1 ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Cable Address: “Bijgrip, Amsterdam 

All code used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co Ine., Minneapoli 


¥. 2 eae MA: sd SCH. 9 Y voorheen 


ding Company ite 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS AGENTS AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Represented in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria and Belgium AMSTERDAM 
( bl Addr HH ler 1 Amsterdam 
Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to HH 
MSTERDAM (iI nd) P.O). Boy 

IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS O1 OODSTURES 
Cable Address: “Osieck, Anster m Sole Agent for thre 
All 1 u I ( I Minn 


TO 
OUR FRIENDS 
OVERSEAS 


wish 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ALL 


GLASGOW 


MARVEL,”’ Glasgow We 


19 Waterloo St 


Cable Address to express our 


deep 


gratitude for all you have done 


for the liberation of our coun- 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 all 


try and sincerely hope you are 


in good health. 


41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE We are safe and well, full of 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 

Cables: ‘“Puinip,’’ Dundee spirit to resume our business 


relations. Let us hope this may 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO. LTD. 
OATMEALS, CEREALS Damra . 
OFFICES ALSO AT AMSTERDAM, ©., 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


not be long delayed. 


FLOUR, 
HOLLAND 
LEITH 

BELFAST 


\ 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. | 7 
ee NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND L R SPECIALISTS 

Also LEITH and DUNDEE este, xouwa 
Cable Address Code : pe ai 
“VIGILANT” Riverside ad “Mobil 


FLORELIU S & 


Ie bl 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN ULSTEEN A/S 


RFLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR SEMOLINA - FEED 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND menace SOLS: — : 
Solicit first-cla Mill Connection N 
( e Adare “Flormel Oslo 
E, W. Bouwman L. Kirchheine 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


‘LOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


‘ 
Cablk Address: ‘“‘Bouwman Rotterdam 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Geazses 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








a 














Seiencnenes 


[ Low Grades ana Second Clears 


The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Your Offers Solicited 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


egy - 444 W. Grand Ave. 
CENTURY 


Cable Address: CHICAGO 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


KNIGHTON 
“FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK FoF gol) 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ood Research Laboratories, Inc Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 
ort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Novadel-Agene Corp. 


er 
* 
Fort Morgan Mills 

France, Francis M. D () Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
- 

ir 





reeman Food Products Co. Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
ulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 16a Builders Iron Foundry) 

Osieck & 
‘ Gallatin Vailey Milling Co. 31 2 


¥ Garland Milling Co. 31 P Page 
4i 44 General Baking Co. 42 Paniplus Company 
General Mill Equipment Co. .... ecec: a Parrish & Heimbecker, 
General Mills, Inc. Cover f Pearlstone, H. S. Jo. 


Peek Bros. 

P Gillespie Bres., ers p-annggy ‘ 

- Globe Milling Co. ‘ ds ita ata uy 
Tops m Bakery Flours Goffe & Carkener Inc, on Pillman & Phillips 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co ‘ nore iid saa esd anc, 
Great Bend Milling Company ‘Guanine: Divia “aes 
* * Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd Pratt, R C $6e 
era Saga = Co. ‘ Preston-Shaffer Milling 
rrippeling ¢ erkley ; Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


I Haaky Mfg. Co. Procter & Gamble 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO, | #!)!).% eee 8 QS, 


Hamm, J. M. & C. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 Hammond Bag & Paper R, Bed River Mining co. 
Handees Co. SA were : Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. 

Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS ints beth & oe, tak 2 eee eee 8 

Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant ichmond Mfg. Co 
Hart-Carter Co. : ie 

Heide, Henry, Ine. 
Henkel Flour Mills 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT ee 
ae TT’ se Hookway, F. E., 
BLODGE oe Horan, Hubert J. 


Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Russell, D. T., & Baird, 


Houston Milling Co. 37 Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 3 Russell Milling Co, 
Hubbard Milling Co. : Rutherfurd, W. H., & C 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White Eee gianna sere e's st. Cloud Milling Co 
. . 1 e i . ouc sil g Docccesertocer 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 I Igleheart Bros., Inc. . mre St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, lh 
Imbs, J. F., Milling C esac St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
. . 7 z 4 P 1 » Ltd... 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin Industrial Fumigant Co., ;. é s Regis Paper Co 
Innis, Speiden & Co am . eeeee Saxony Mills ..... 
International Milling Co. Pee. Schneider, W. H., Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. . §ececetare erak Schultz, Baujan & 
: , . Scot Mungo, Ltd 
° Jaeger, Frank, Milling A > . . sad . i 
MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | J 3202050 WS NUE 8 Security Milling Co. 

Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours Jewell, L. R., & Son. Neteseees a ekos oe ee 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 3 pebtbrestubpitl htelMaed cece tee 
Jones-Hettelsater Constru Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Ine. Shevelove, + Sn 
Junction City Milling Co. Short, J. R., Milling Co..... 

siebel Institute of Technolog 


i ct D E X O F A D V & R T i 5 E R S 9 rsprcnagy <n Mcage «heir cele raat tan Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
K Kansas Flour Mills Company . Smith, Sidney sur, Fees 
Kansas Miliing Cos cicccececs o. Southwestern sAboratc Ss 
Katz, Max, Bag Co. ..... ; ° ee Spillers, Ltd 


Kelly-Erickson Co. .....+.6. ° coe Spindler, L 
Flour Co. : er bends Spokane F 


Thomas, Milling 


George, S., Co. 





tlegel Paper Corp. 
tobin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 





obinson Milling C 
obinson, Thomas, 
odney Milling Co. 





togers Bros. Seed 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


toss Milling Co. 























“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing Kelly 
in Section Two of this issue. Kelly, William, Milling Co. daw Sprake & Co ‘ 
Ment, Perey, Bag Cbi,. TGiik csc ccsccs i Springfield Milling Corp. 


Mills Co. share h-wedert 2 Chicago, So. Shore & So jend R “ae Kimpton, W. S., & Sons ope Pas Staley Milling Co. 


Chickasha Milling Co ae Pevesesee = King, H. H., Flour Mills C sete eeee Stanard-Tilton Divi 
thubb & Son te Te rere : r 3 King Midas Flour Mills eee Milling Co.) eT 
Milling Co eer te re es ee eae ee Standard Brands, In 


Abilene Flour 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 
thurch & Dwight Co., 


Allen, James, & Co. 3 4 ° ne. - I 
Alva Roller Mills ... suatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ............ on-mely, Ltd. isss bases Standard Milling Co. 


Amber Milling Co. ‘ohen, Felix .. ray 7 Samuel, 
Amendt Milling Co. ‘olborne Mfg. Co. ... Pa a ee Koerner, John E., & ivers, Theo, 


American Bakers Machinery Co. ...... ‘oleman, David, Ine. cee ee ee eee ea 2 ; ock, F. W., & Son 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... re solorado Milling & Elevator Co : La Grange Mills 2 Stolp & Co. 
American Dry Milk Institute, In¢ JYolumbus Laboratories ..... ibavees 4 Lake of the Woods Milling Stonhard Co. .. 
American Flours, Inc. eer ne ‘ommander-Larabee Milling Co. ....... sakeside Milling Co., Ltd.......+..... ( Stratton Grain. Co: 
American Machine & Foundry C oe es fonsolidated Flour Mills Co ceeeas 5 sideline co Mills, inc. Te palo i lta ‘ Strisik, S. R., Co 
Ames Harris Neville Co. tontinental Grain Co. ..... errs zee, H. D., 1 lout Mills Co.... Sullivan & Kennedy 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ere re ss ‘orn Products Sales Co. .... Ter — sever Bros. Co tee eee ee ees Swift & Co 
Appraisal Service Co., i : ‘oventry, Sheppard & Co. ..... 3 exington Mill & 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. aden og oe ee 3 wong, W. E., ME SSIS ili gh ep pedal T Tanner-Evans-Siney 
ere SN OR 8 i rece eis ketacdseae f Cream of Wheat Corp. ....cccccccccecs synch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane : Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Atkinson Milling Co. Crete Mills, The tere ee 37 von & Greenleaf Co., , eee ‘ rennant & Hoyt Co. 
Crookston Milling sysle, J. C., Milling Co.... : Tensic Invelope Corp. ...... 
Textile jag Manufacturers 


Cre 3 r X 

a Py aan — MIDs 30:08 veces McConnell & Reid, Ltd............ 43 homas, Ap Vauahat 

é ar -erk s Cc. ee ee eee row q s e 4 . ymas, A. gna 
Baker Perkins, In own ills . nes 44560 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........ ‘ rh ; 1 


& S s ee a ; Stannard, Collins & C 


Barnett & Record Co. .... can. We. D, REED Sah ce RL EO 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. .......- 4a Dairymen’s League Co operative . McVeigh & Co ; ride bibacnse Grain Co ny : 
Bay State Milling Co sree sociation, Inc. Maney Milling Co. ......... 2 baa ee re Ores 4s 
Belan, Mathew C. ... 7 ’ Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain € ‘ Maple Leaf Milling ‘ R 15 ba Bek 3 Foronto Elevat Sala Ltd 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .....-.+++ee: v4 Day Co. beeen eee rete eens i Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............ 3 oe gir ey = 
Meee SO DIOGP BES cicisvcccceccesecsvcs EO Liewer, AMGTOW ..ccicisccsce irsh & McLennan “ere aca SPIBLAte Milling Co. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ...... ioe (a BP DOOTAMG, WIPORNS  oeicivcccwreviaaces Mennel Milling Co ee 
Blair Milling Co. ‘ Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products C ‘ : rck & Co., Inc a ‘ Y Uhimann Grain c 
Blake, J. H. - Deutsch & Sickert Co. PCa ieaes 3 Merri Harold [ Union Machinery 
Blodgett, ., maaenes Diamond Crystal Salt Co., or g Mid gees Milling Co. ete Universal Mills : 
Borden Co. i ‘ ’ , Dixie-Portland Flour Co. Midland Flour Milling Co. . Seoveasws 4 United Grain Growers 
3ouwman, E. & W. .......- , ‘ Dobry Flour Mills, Inc Seon TT eee Mid-West Laboratories Co P Urban. George Milline 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. -- 8 Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ..... baer 3 Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau .. sn 
Bowman Dairy Co. Doughnut Corporation ef America . o* Miner-tHillard Milling 668 V \ 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. eeéeeee t Dow Chemical Ce. ... Te eT ee 9¢ Minet Flour Mill Co Vi 
Brey & Sharpless errr ‘ Duluth Universal Milling Co, 3 Monsanto Chemical Co 
Broenniman Co., Inc. oe coee 3 Duncan, Wm. C., & Ce., Inc. ..... ve Montana Flour Mills — 
Brownold, M. S., Co. see Dunwoody Institute ............ nnn Lowry gil: Mills Co.. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. ............ Dutchess Bakers’ Machinery Corp. .... Sianrecdeaves: Givain. Gb. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ........... 2 Morris Clife H.. & Co : 
julsing & Heslenfeld , : : . : a eee. ae 
Bunge Elevator Corp. cy Sea EK ae See =m Co. ...... 4 leben Milling ( o. TET LCE TTT TT , \ 7Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
—me * . ub t Simpsen Grain — Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 6: $e ees : a ‘ om ‘ 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. boasts 7 Eckhart, B. A Milling Co om: Stoandviden Miiihen fk 37 Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine. 
o aa eons 5 ° ° ++ fet ai Ae = ae Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Elkay Preducts Ce. Myers, J. Ross, & Son 
: ) i eer Ce amego Milling Co. 
C Cameron, John F., & Co. ... ‘ Enns Milling Co. ‘ T National Cotton Council of ‘atson & Philip, Ltd. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. Entoleter Division, Y N : America ‘fatson Higgins Milling Co. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., L & Lighting Co., Inc. iE Nae , National Grain Y ehie a eber Flour Mills Co 
canadian Mill & Elevator Co ‘or Essmueller Co. eT , weekie. M J &C resson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Sannon Valley Milling Co. ... é Nebraska Consolidated BEI OSieccccscs § festern Assurance Co. 
‘apital Flour Mills, Inc > ese Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. estern Canada Flour Mills 
sargill, . : ees cose 9 KF Farmers & Merchants Milling ‘ Neill, Robert, Ltd. 3 Vestern Milling Co. 
Carr, P. ee ee Farquhar Bros. : New Century Co. estern Star Mill Co. 
Carson, : iPod veebeete ‘ Feast, C. E., & Co. New Era Milling Co. re Western Waterproofing 
j Federal Mill, Inc, { New Jersey Flour Mills Co.... s White, Bob 
Fennell, Spence & Co, Newton Milling & Elevator White & Co. 
Co. 2! Whitewater Flour Mills 


ilier & Spies Milling Company 
in Driel. W P., & Zor 

Van Dusen Harrington Co.. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemic: 

Voigt Milling Co. 


Centennial Flouring Mills 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co. 36 Ferbo Co. Noblesville Milling 
Chapman & Smith Co. Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. Norenberg & Belsheim ... 4: Wichita Flour Mills Co 


Chase Bag Co. Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. ‘ Norris Grain Co. ‘ Williams Bros. Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ) North Dakota Mill & Elevator Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. Florelius & Ulsteen a/s + 4: Norton, Willis, Co. é Wolf Milling Co. ° 
Chelsea Milling Co. Flour Mills of America, Inc. 8 Northern Publishing Co. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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eae 1 For enrichment at safe yet econom- 
_— ical levels, N-A’s 3-Way Service 
aan offers extra protection: 
ins 1. N-RICHMENT-A*, with its 10% 
safety factor 
2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 
etn 4 bond rhe . And large mill inventories are un- 
is type has ferrum reductum as its ' 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate Sane when you use N-A's 3-Way 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. Service because all types of N-Rich- 
¢ of flour, there is practically no ash addi- ment-A are available for prompt ship- 
tion from the concentrate. gee . : 
y. ment from local distribution points. 
This type is the same as Type 4 except 
f that it is compounded to be fed at the *Registered Trade Mark 
7 rate of 4% oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
a. Ibs. of flour. 
"oe WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 
: This type has sodium iron pyrophos- > RNR 
| phate as its source of iron and is com- r 
an. @ pounded to be fed at the rate of % oz. 
a. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 
ca BELLEVILLE9 @® NEW JERSEY 


Represented in Principal Cities 














ANOTHER VICTIM? 


In 1943, 1,363 Americans died 
of pellagra*, an easily preventable 
deficiency disease. 


For more than 25 years it has 
been known that pellagra is caused 
by a deficient diet. Yet each year 
Americans die of it. 

In 1943, no less than 4,809 cases 
were reported. More than a thou- 
sand deaths were recorded. 

Obviously, pellagra is an ex- 
of improper nutrition 
Health Service R 


treme result 
* From Burea f Censu nd U7. S. Publi 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





= x =— = 
4 K | 
& RY 

| A, 

ed Ss 


“ 
Ld 


” ee 
GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
VEGETABLES... some GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 


raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens ‘ raw, dried, cooked, peas 
or n At least one Atleast one serving a day frozen or canned. Two or ter. One serv 
serv more servings a day. poultry or fish a day, oc- 








POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 


and is relatively rare. But authori- 
ties agree that moderately deficient 
diets the kind that result in 
lowered stamina and physical fit- 
ness rather than obvious and acute 
illness. . all but 
widespread throughout the nation. 


. are not rare at 
They agree further that part of 
the answer to this problem is nu- 
trition education. 
Here at General Mills we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
in teaching good nutrition to school 


children. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 


ucTSs OR EGGS 


luid, evaporated 





casionally peas 


@ day for all others 


each week 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or eyap 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
or dried beans, 
nuts or peanut but 
ng of meat, 


in educational, 





These materials will be based on 
the latest authoritative informa- 
tion, will be perfected with the help 
of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the 
months to come with the coopera- 
tion of a number of rural, suburban 
and city schools. 

Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
We comments and 


suggestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


invite your 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


— <<. 












<i 
Stirs or ss 
BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.. natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


MARGARINE .. . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 


permit 


r beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


iver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series of ads appearing 


medical and health 


magazines which reports on the 


- General Mills n 


Utrition program and 


oo to establish grain product foods 
n their proper Place in the diet. 




























